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BALLADS. FROM THE GERMAN OF UHLAND. 


MIDNIGHT MUSIC. 
‘© What wakes me from my heavy sleep 
With tones so low and sweet? 
O mother, see, who can it be 
So late within the street ?’— 


‘* T hear no sound—I see no form, 
O slumber soft and mild ! 

No midnight music comes for thee, 
My poor and sickly child.” 


“Tt was no music of the earth 
That sounded in mine ear; 

The angels call me with their songs : 
Good night, O mother dear !” 


THE DREAM. 
In fairest garden wandered 
Two lovers hand in hand : 
Two pale and phantom beings, ° 
They sate in a flowery land. 


On the cheek they kissed each other, 
They kissed with mouth to mouth ; 
They lay in close embraces, 
They were fair and full of youth. 


Two dismal bells were pealing, 
The dream had passed away— 
She in her convent chamber, 
He in a dungeon lay. 


DURAND. 

To the ancient house of Balbi, 
With a bosom music-swelling, 
Came Durand, the gallant minstrel ; 

Soon he nears the lofty dwelling. 


There a fair and youthful maiden 
To his harp will fondly listen, 

And her cheeks will glow with crimson, 
And her eyes will fill and glisten. 


Underneath the Linden’s shadow, 
Now his greeting softly ringeth, 
With a full-toned voice, the sweetest 

Of his many lays he singeth. 


From the lattice—from the window, 
Blossoms wave to greet the lover, 

But the mistress of his music 
Nowhere can the youth discover. 


And a man came out to meet hin— 
Sad he looked and heavy hearted, — 

“* Trouble not the dead who slumber, 
Lady Bianci hath departed !” 


But Durand, the gallant minstrel, 
Hath no word in answer spoken. 
Closed are his eyes for ever, 
And his noble heart is broken ! 


In the distant cloister chapel, 
Where the lovely corpse reposes, 

Torches all around her burning, 
And her body strewed with roses. 


Fear and wonder, hope and trembling, 
All the crowd of mourners seizeth, 

When, the darksome bier forsaking, 
Lady Bianci slowly riseth. 


From the gloomy trance awaking, 
In her beauty hath she risen, 

Like a blushing bride she cometh, 
Shrouded from her narrow prison. 


Still of what had passed unconscious, 
Sull, as if by dreams surrounded, 
Asks she gently-—"* Young Durand— 

Hath not here his music sounded 7” 


Yes, indeed, ‘twas his that sounded, 
But that song is past and spoken ; 
He hath broke thy death-like slumber, 
His shall never more be broken! 


To the home of saints and angels, 
Hath he gone to seek the lady, 
Seek his own beloved maiden, 
Who he deemed was there already. 


All the bright and glorious mansions 
To his heediess glance are given— 
Bianca! Bianca! cails he ever, 
Through the empty halls of Heaven. 
—_— 
THE CHARITY SISTER.—A TALE. 
BY THE HON. MRS, ERSKINE NoRTON.—[Concluded from the Albion of May 28.) 

Affairs were in this situation, when, on the Wednesday morning, after break- 
fast, Rosabelle’s heart beat to observe the carriage of her mother-in-law ad- 
vancing up the avenue. Fanchette could plainly see in it Miss Altamont and 
Mrs. Milicent— William was on horseback beside it. 

The carriage drew up to the door, and Miss Altamont and her attendant 
alighted: they proceeded up stairs, and the servant in waiting, formally an- 
nounced Miss Altamont, as he threw open the door of the apartment. Lady 
Altamont rose from her chair, but did not advance; she coldly waved her 
visiter to a seat, and Mrs. Milicent took one at the further end of the room. 

Miss Altamont hesitated, for she was not quite pre pared for this style ef re- 


ception; sie expected tears, and complaints, and explanations, but she was 
deceived. Lady Altamont calmly awaited the object of her visit. 

“The task i am about to undertake,” at length said Miss Altamont, “ is a 
most painful one: would that it could have been entrusted to any other than 
myself! but my mother declines it, and I have no alternative. You cannot but 


be aware, Lady Altamont, that certain reports have been spread during our 
winter residence in town, regarding the sentiments of the Count Beauvilliers 
towards you, of anature, which however complimentary they may be considered 
in your country, are justly condemned in ours.” 

She paused, and seemed to expect some observation, but none was made. 


* These reports were, 1 am sorry to say, confirmed by many circumstances, 





| especially by the testimony of your own confidential servant, Fanchette, 
| who rather seemed tu boast of what she ought to have been so thoroughly 
ashamed.” : 

Lady Altamont looked at Fanchette ; the girl buried her face in her hands, 
and wept. 

Miss Altamont proceeded : ‘The Count de Beauvilliers did not himself 
deny the truth of the assertions that were made; so much the reverse, that it | 
| appears he suffered certain inuendos concerning a visit he intended making you | 
here, to escape him in the absence of your hushand, to whom the conversation | 
was faithfully reported. The visit was made; I need not detail under what | 


| 


_circumstances—I blush to recall them. My brother was informed of all that | 


occurred ; he and his friend proceeded to Calais, and there met the Count and 


| 





Lord Henry Beauclerk. 
The firmness of Rosabelle began to give way: ‘“ And there!” she suddenly 
exclaimed. 

“There, a duel has taken place.” 

“My husband!” she wildly shrieked. 

“Is slightly wounded ; but the Count—I regret to say”—Miss Altamont 
paused. 

‘Ts dead !” said Rosabelle, with unnatural calmness. Miss Altamont bowed 
her head. 

*O God!” exclaimed Rosabelle, starting from her seat, and joining her 
hands in agony: ‘* has it come to this? the blood of my near kinsman on the 
hand of my husband! and J the cause? Cruel Altamont! what time, what 
penitence can ever wash that stain away? Unjust, unworthy husband ! though | 
all the world believed me guilty, how couldst ¢hou? thou, that knowest every 
thought of my heart, couldst deem thy Rosabelle so false, so thankless, so 
impure! But it is done, and though that heart should break, I will root thine 
image from it: henceforth thou hast no wife, and Rosabelle no husband? Poor 
Albert!” She sank back in her chair, and the big tears forced their way 
through the slender fingers that strove to conceal them. 

Miss Altamont was confounded ; she was inwardly convinced that Rosabelle 
was innocent, but she meanly checked the conviction, and the evil of her nature 
successfully opposed the good, when, turning towards Mrs. Milicent, she ex- 
claimed, ** Her Ladyship forgets her wounded husband, and weeps only for her 
guilty paramour.” 

The blood of the De Courcis quickened through every vein of the injured 
Rosabelle ; the same spirit that prompted the look which silenced for ever the 
lawless passion of Beauvilliers, flashed once more from her eyes. She stood, 
and pointed to the door; Miss Altamont arose, and without trusting herself 
with a second glance, hastily moved towards it: Mrs. Milicent drew her bonnet 
more closely over her face, and followed with a speed, which at any other time 


aaa ——— 
they were met by the servants with torches, requesting they would proceed to 
the manor-house, the ladies having something important to communicate. 

The scene need not be described. Lord Altamont’s self-reproach, grief, and 
rage, amounted almost to madness; no voice could soothe him but that of his 





| mother’s, and not even her’s, till on her knees she besought him not to endanger 
| by his rashness, (for he was tearing the bandages from his wound, ) the life which 


she had given, and in which her own was involved: the sight recalled him to 
his senses: he submitted with a stern, almost ferocious sadness, to all they re- 
quired ; but on one point none could control him: he insisted that his sister 
should leave his presence, and never again venture in it. A strong opiate was 
administered, and his mother watched by him during the night, as she had done 
in the days of his infancy. ; 

The next morning he rose more composed, but in a state of deep dejection 


| and great bodily weakness. By his order his letters were brought to him, and 


among them was the unfortunately delayed letter of Rosabelle, giving an exact 
and lively account of her cousin’s visit ; truth, artlessness, and innocence breath- 
ing in every line, while her expressions of fondness to himself, and her eager 
wishes for his return, struck like arrows to his already lacerated heart. He 
kissed the writing, while his scalding tears dropped on it, folded, and laid it to 
his bosom. = : ; 

Although scarcely able to move, Lord Altamont insisted upon being driven 
to his house ; and was accompanied by the whole party, excepting Miss Alta- 
mont. On his arrival, the housekeeper presented to him the key of Lady Alta- 
mont’s dressing-room, which apartment had been purposely kept in the same 
state in which she had left it. : 

On examination it was found she had taken a few changes of her plainest 
wearing apparel, a silk cloak, and the straw cottage-bonnet, in which she had 
been accustomed to walk about in her own grounds ; the jewels which had be- 
longed to her before her marriage she had likewise taken, together with the 
money in her own private purse, which it was supposed amounted to between 
three and four hundred pounds; to these had been added the miniature portrait 
of her husband, and the gold chain attached to it. Lord Altamont vainly looked 
round for a scrap of writing, or any clue to her intentions. Fanchette was ex- 
amined, but amid her sobs and tears, and confessions of her own imprudence, 
nothing was elicited but what is already known: her description, however, of 
the scene between Lady Altamont and her sister-in-law, although imperfectly 
narrated, made a deep impression, especially on its being confirmed, and more 
clearly detailed by Mrs. Milicent. William, and the other servants, likewise 
gave in their testimony. . 

After having collected every information in their power, Mr. Cavendish took 
Lord Altamont aside: ‘‘I have no doubt,” he said, “that after all, Lady Alta- 
mont has but gone to her fatherin Paris, listening to her resentment only in the 





she would have considered indecorous. 

Lady Altamont rang, and ordered his lordship’s servant, William, to appear 
before her; the man entered, and, standing close by the door, bowed respect- 
fully : ** Was the Count de Beauvilliers dead when you left Calais 1” 

‘“No, my lady, but the surgeon said he could only live three or four hours at 
the furthest.”” | 

“Who sent you here, and what was your commission!” 

“The day before, my lord had ordered me, whatever happened, to leave im- 
mediately, and take the information to my lady dowager.” 

* Your lord was wounded ?” 

“Yes, madam, slightly in the shoulder.” 

‘Had you any conversation with him after the duel ?” 

** Not any.” 

“Was he preparing for his departure *” 

‘He was with the count, and seemed to have no intention of leaving him 
until he died.” 

** Who was your lord’s second !” 

“ Mr. Cavendish.” 

“ Very well—leave the room ;”’ and William departed. 

During the whole of this time Fanchette had cowered in a corner, with her 
eyes fixed on her lady, and her mouth open; awe and astonishment strongly ex- 
pressed in her countenance. She could scarcely believe that her young mistress 
stood before her; her figure seemed enlarged, and was haughtily thrown back ; 
her brow was contracted, her lips compressed, her eye steady and severe ; her 
tears were dried, and not a trace of weakness remained: the flush of indigna- 
tion itself was gradually fading away, and a marble paleness was replacing it 
upon her brow and cheek. When William retired, Lady Altamont stood for 
some time immoveable, scarcely seeming to breathe: after a few minutes, 
Fanchette raised herself upon her knees, and extended her arms towards her; 
the movement attracted the attention of the lady, who had evidently forgotten 
her. 

‘*O my dear mistress!” cried the distressed Fanchette, “ pray forgive me! I 
will tell you ail J ever said, and nothing very bad either. I am sure, I am sure 
I never intended to do you harm; I only wished to show these scornful English, 
that you might, if you had chosen, have married a much grander and handsomer 
man in your own country.” 

‘** To-morrow,” replied Rosabelle, calmly, ‘I will hear whatever you may 
have to say; to-day I must not be intruded on by any one.”’ She retired into 
ber dressing-room, which communicated immediately with her bed-chamber, and 
locked herself in. 

Throughvut the establishment of Moorlands, the most unbroken quiet 
reigned that day; the servants moved about like ghosts, making signs, or con- 
versing in low whispers. Dinner was served as usual for her ladyship, and 
| when the butler announced it at her dressing-room door, she desired that some 


in the afternoon. On both these occasions the housekeeper attended with 
a waiting maid ; they reported that Lady Altamont looked very calm and com- 


had come to what was deemed a necessary, but painful decision. 





be brought to her, (a prevailing custom at that period,) as she wished to retire 

| to rest. 

On the following morning, (Thursday,) Fanchette waited anxiously for her 
lady’s summons. ‘l'en o'clock arrived, and getting alarmed, she knocked at her 
door; there was no answer: sbe tried the lock, and to her surprise found that it 

| was not secured; the shutters were partly open; the dressing-room had a 

| certain air of confusion about it, as of a person who had been selecting things 

| for packing; the heart of Fanchette sank within her—she hastily burst into the 


| bed-chamber ; her lady was not there, nor did the bed appear as though it had | 


| been slept in. 
Fanchette looked round in despair, and called in vain on the name of her 
mistress; then rushed down stairs and alarmed the servants. Search was 
| made in every direction; Lady Altamont was nowhere to be found, and, so 
| soon as the fact was fully ascertained, the intelligence was carried to the manor- 
house. 
| Lord Altamont and his friend had been forced, from mere fatigue and ex- 
haustion, to remain for twenty-four hours at Dover ; and his lordship was so 
unwell the following morning, that his proceeding even then was considered im- 
| prudent; but noentreaty or expostulation could detain him an instant longer, 
and travelling gently, they reached Moorlands on the Friday evening 
As the carriage once more passed the opening before mentioned, from which 
his residence could be seen, Lord Altamont eagerly bent forward to catcha 
| glimpse of it, with very different sensations than on a former occasion: it was 
| all dark, and shut up, not a light to be seen: a sickening foreboding of some 
j dreadful event stole over him—he gasped with apprehension, In a few minutes 


slight refreshment inight be brought up ; and coffee was served at a later peried | 


posed, but exceedingly pale: it would appear she had the air of a person who | 


At nine o'clock she ordered the house to be closed, and the principal keys to | 





first impulse of the moment. You, my dear lord, are too ill to move—nay, nay, 
you need not shake your head, and stamp your foot, but listen to what I have to 
propose. J and your servant, William, will set off instantly, within the next 
hour, for Paris; I have no doubt we shall trace her even during our journey. I 
will write by every post, and depend upon it, no time or trouble shall be spared. 
Do not think of accompanying vs—you will only defeat your own object.” 

Lord Altamont thanked his kind and zealous friend ; and, after a little inward 
struggle, accepted his proposal. Instant preparations were made, and Mr. Ca- 
vendish and William departed. ; 

As soon as they were gone, the strong mental excitement, which had hitherto 
upheld Lord Altamont sank at once: fever came on; further medical advice 
was called in, and for some days he lay dangerously ill. His most efficacious 
medicine was Mr. Cavendish’s first letter; it was from Calais, saying that he 
had clearly traced Lady Altamont thus far, and that she was, without a shadow 
of doubt, a passenger in the packet they had been on the point of boarding, when 
coming into Dover in their fishing-boat. 

Mr. Cavendish, being quite convinced that he should fd Lady Altamont at 
her father’s, journeyed to Paris with all speed, and without making much fur- 
ther inquiry on the way. He proceeded immediately to the mansion of the Mar- 
quess de Clairville, and found, to his dismay, that it was decked with all the 
insignia of mourning. An old confidential servant conducted hrn into a par- 
lour: ‘1 am surprised, sir,”’ he said, ‘‘that you are not acquainted with the 
death of the marquess ; his funeral took place yesterday ; his illness aud death 
were very sudden: to be frank with you sir, my poor master deceived himself 
into the notion that he had not grown older during the last forty years ; he caught 
| a sudden attack of cold in coming out at four o’clock on a very chilly morning, 
from the heated ball-rooms of the Duchess de S ; inflammation succeeded 
and he was carried off in twenty-four hours.” ary 

“Had he been made aware of the death of his nephew‘” inquired Mr. Ca- 
vendish. nile 

bio, sir; the news of the duel and its consequences, thank Heaven ! did 
not reach Paris until the day of his illness, and of course was concealed from 
him. Now, sir, will you give me leave to ask you a question? where is miladi 
Altamont?” 

** Here, is she not?” exclaimed Mr. Cavendish. he 

‘She has been here, sir,” was the reply ; ‘‘ but is here no longer.” The old 
servant shook his head: * Ah, sir! I have a strange tale to tell ! J am not apt 
to be superstitious—O no sir! we have lived too much in the grand monde not 
to have got over all vulgar prejudices—and yet—but I will tell you how it hap- 
pened, sir, and you shall judge for yourself. ; 

“It was about eleven o’clock at night; the marquess had received extreme 
unction, had become, as we believed, insensible, and every moment we expected 
him to breathe his last; some of his friends and ourselves were standing round 
his bed, in great affliction, for he was a kind friend and master ; and I had just 
whispered to M. l’'Abbe, that it was a pity miladi, his dear daughter, whom he 
| had mentioned several times during the day, could not be with him at his last 
hour. Well, sir, the words were scarcely out of my mouth, when pit-pat came 
| a light foot upon the stairs, (my eld heart goes pit-pat now to think of it,) the 
| door unclosed softly, and who should enter but miladi Rosabelle herself! We 
were all fixed in astonishment, while she, or what seemed to be her, hastily 
| threw off a cloak and bonnet, and stood all in white, her black hair streaming 
| over her shoulders, and her cheek as pale as marble. She took no notice of 
any of us, but glided towards the bed, and bending over the marquess, said ina 

tone that thrilled through us all,‘ My father!’ Well, sir, would you believe it? 
the spirit of the old man seemed checked in its flight, and stirred within him 
at the sound; he moved his head, and grappled with his hands, as though he 
strove to reach her; she threw her arm gently round him, and kissed his fore~ 
head, aud Jaid her cheek to his; anda smile passed over his features—and 
so, he died. And when it was clear that he was dead, she raised herself up 

| and closed his eyes; then she went into a corner and knelt down to pray: 
she did not weep, no, not a single tear. And we arranged the corpse, and 
perfumed and lighted the chamber, and did all that is customary : and when we 
had finished, she turned herself round, and made a sign that we should all leave 
the room; and somehow no one thought of disobeying her, or asking her a ques- 
tion, but we went away, and she remained alone with her dead father. 

“The next morning, an hour after daybreak, myself and some others ventured 
to proceed to the chamber. We knocked, and hearing no rey ly, unclosed the 
door. The shrouded form of the departed lay as we bad left it ; the grey light 
of the morning had crept in, and the tapers were dying in their sockets; I shud- 
dered as I looked round for the mysterious daughter: I do not know why, I 
almost dreaded to see her seated at the bed’s head. She was our master's 
daughter, certainly, whom we had attended and loved since infancy, and yet so 
very unlike her! our terror was increased by astonishment, for whatever she 
might be, whether body or spirit, she was no longer there ' she had disappearec, 
and from that moment we have never seen or heard of her. 
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Che Albion. 





« Lady Altamont,” observed Mr. Cavendish, with as much composure * he 
could assume, ‘‘ must have been well acquainted with the various egresses ev 
her father’s house, and in that night of melancholy confusion, it is probable the 
usual cautions were not exactly observed. Her objects appear to be nee 
and concealment ; she of course would take advantage of all circumstances likely 

” 

weak ae wall the old servant, shaking his head: “ I beg your pole 
mean no offence—but that English husband and his English family have - e 
our poor young lady, and her — grave could not hold her while her father's 

iri —they have gone together ! 
“ES aan on all forwarded to Lord Altamont, and the effect they 
produced on him may be imagined. Mr. Cavendish sent William to I - 
vence, and he himself continued his inquiries in Paris and other parts : both o 
them without success, and, at the expiration of three months, they returned to 
Ehhey food Lord Altamont and his mother at one of the watering-places, his 
health considerably recruited, Lut with a stern and settled dejection of spirits, 

at nothing appeared for a moment to alleviate. ; 
i * his ot acting in the name of Lady Altamont, the establishment at — 
was broken up, and the servants well provided for. Every attention was pal 
to the estate in Provence, whither Fanchette was sent, to repent her share in 
the mischief, and to declaim against the brutality of English husbands. 

As Lord Altamont persevered in refusing to see his sister, and as her situation 
had become in many respects unpleasant, she accepted an old offer of marriage, 
which she had hitherto slighted, in the hope of meeting with something better ; 
and accompanied her husband, a middle-aged country-gentleman, to his seat in 
the north. = 

In the course of the ensuing winter Lord Altamont attended his duties in 
Parliament ; and to all that required his care, whether public or private busi- 
ness, he sedulously devoted himself, but to society he was inaccessible, and in 
the midst of a luxurious metropolis he led the life of a hermit. 

Early in the spring, after having accompanied his mother on her return to 
Moorlands, he set off for the Continent and carefully explored the northern and 
middle provinces of France, visiting every convent, and not suffering the poorest 
village to pass without the strictest examination, but all in vain. 

He returned to London in the winter, and passed it precisely as he had done 
the former one ; then set out again the ensuing spring, and pursued his search 
in the Netherlands and along both banks of the Rhine with the like ill success. 

The third summer he decided on exploring the southern provinces of France 
and Switzerland. 


him! The season was the same as that when, four years since, he had first be- 
held its towers brightening in the beams of noon and the blue sea glancing 


; | 
beyond them. He dismounted at the same spot, and walked through = eee | caught a side and momentary glance of her mask. Becoming sensible, however, 
flowery lane in which he had first met his Kosabelle; he recognized the very | 


aperture in the hedge through which, all glowing in youth, in health, and beauty, | 
she had rushed in her pursuit of the butterfly. Memory brought the whole scene | 
so close that he gazed around as though possessed with. the wild hope that she 
would suddenly start to sight; he repeated her name aloud, and the lone echo 
mournfully returned it. Alas! the field-flowers bloomed and the wild roses | 
clustered, the air was filled with the songs of birds and perfumed with the scent 
of violets ;—all these were here, but where was Rosabelle! 

In spite of all the good he had done the tenantry, he was received but coldly, 
Fanchette pretended to be ill, and it was altogether so far from agreeable that | 
‘with difficulty he prevailed upon himself to remain a couple of days in order | 
to settle some matters of business, and to give such directions as circumstances | 
required. | 

He pursued his journey slowly and with unwearied watchfulness through 
Provence, Dauphiny, and Savoy, and arrived in the Catholic canton of the Valais. 

His melancholy visit at Clairville and the gloomy hopelessness that began to 
settle on his mind contributed to produce a morbid state of feverish anxiety, 
which his sole and faithful attendant William beheld with alarm. They had 
arrived at a beautiful secluded vale in the Valais, environed by lofty mountains, | 
watered by aclear broad stream, and rich in pasture and vegetation. ‘There was 
no regular village, but the farm-houses and cottages were scattered here and | 
there, surrounded by their pretty gardens and backed by orchards laden with | 
fruit. For twenty miles round, the fruit, vegetables, flowers, eggs, poultry, and | 
milk of this happy valley bore higher prices than from any other part; the 
inhabitants were clean and comfortable, industrious and contented. In glancing 
over it from the eminence round which wound the principal road, three buildings | 
more striking than the rest immediately met the eye: one was the parish 
church with its light spire springing up from among the thick and beautiful 
foliage that surrounded it, together with the neat residence of the pastor. The 
second was the inn, situated in the centre of the valley, and reckoned the best 
house of accommodation in the Valais; it was a large irregular building, with | 
its stables, out-houses, courts, poultry-yard, kitchen-garden, &c. ; in the front it | 
had a spacious green lawn sloping to the river, furnished with benches and rude | 
tables under spreading trees: this was the favourite afternoon retreat of the | 
great men of the valley; here they smoked a pipe, enjoyed their cup of wine | 
or ale, and talked over their own affairs and those of other people. This lawn, | 
too, was the occasional holiday resort of their wives and daughters, and had | 
witnessed many a merry dance and many a rustic game. The third building 
was a long low range on a wooded eminence; its neat white walls and green 
lattices peeped through the trellis-work festooned with flowers and the curling | 
vine; it apparently stood in the centre of a highly-cultivated garden, here and | 
there shaded by magnificent trees. On inquiring from a peasant he met on the 
road, Lord Altamont was informed that it was the residence of the Charity 
Sisters of this district. 

‘Well, my lord,’ said William, “I cannot help thinking that this is a 
beautiful place, and yon inn looks for all the world like a country inn in England. 
I should be very giad indeed 1f your lordship would rest afew days here and 
recover a little from your fatigue. Indeed, my dear master, you look as though 
you wanted repose.” 

“You bave forestalled me, William,” replied his lordship; ‘the same idea 
struck me the moment I beheld this secluded and romantic valley.” 

They arrived at the inn, and were received by the landlady, a shrewd 
busting woman, who, in answer to Lord Altamont’s inquiry whether he could 
have accommodations for a few days, showed him into the best parlour, freshly 
washed and sanded, with a dark polished round table in the middle, the spacious 
hearth filled up with green boughs anda large bouquet ef beautiful flowers, 
white dimity curtains, a bird-cage at each of the two windows, and a portrait of 
William Tell worked in worsted: adjoining was an exceedingly neat and com- 
fortable little bed-room. Lord Altamont was quite satisfied, and William was 
delighted: he took care, while the evening repast was preparing, to impress on 
the landlady that his master was a great mi/ord Anglais travelling mcog. and 
as rich as milords Anglais usually are or ought to be. 


| 


| 


| 


The news was carried to 
the lawn, and from thence was caught up and re-echoed from one end of the 
valley to the other. 


Lord Altamont, contrary to his expectation, spent a restless night, and rose 

Jate and unrefreshed. His breakfast was laid on the aforesaid round table in 

the sitting-room, and if any thing could have tempted him, its homely cleanli- 

ness, its fresh eggs and butter, fine preserves, rich cream, and well-made coffee, 

would certainly have done so. 

girl about ten years old. 
“Whose child are you 7’ 


He was attended by an intelligent and pretty 


* asked his lordship. 

“The landlady’s, sir,” she replied, and dropped a curtsey. 
“* And what is your name?” 
** Annetie.” 

‘* Have you learnt to read and write, Annette?” | 


“Tes, i, Sister Louise teaches me, and a great many more little girls.” 
* And who is Sister Louise?” 


“ Dear me, sir, have you never heard of Sister louise—the charity sister that | 
does such a deal of good—the lady in the mask ?” , 
’ “The lady in the mask!” repeated Lord Altamont, whose attention was | 
immediately roused. At that moment the landlady entered, hoping that milord 
approved of his breakfast, and at the same time telling Annette to tie on her 
bonnet and trudge off with her books, or she would be too late for Sister Louise. | 

“Pray, ma'am,” said Lord Altamont, “ 
Sister Louise the lady in the mask?” 


«Because, sir, she is under a vow always to wear a mask.” 

It is to be observed, that such a circumstance in itself did not create the same 
surprise at that period that it would now. Vows of a similar nature were then 
frequent, and in the course of his pursnit-Lord Altamont had been occasionally | 
arrested by mysteries of this sort. 

“Ts it known who she is?” continued Lord Altamont. 


“No, milord, not at all; people do say this, and that, and the other, but there | 
is no knowing any thing for a certainty, except that she is more like an angel 
than a woman, aud has done more good hereabouts than any one else ever did, 
be they who they may, lady or nun, priest or layman.” 

“‘Then she must have money ?” 

‘““She had some left her three years since ; about that time too she had a 
terrible illness, and we thought we should have lost her: but, the saints 
be praised! she came amongst us again, looking smaller and thinner with her | 
voice much weakened, but, if possible, more kind and more useful than ever.” 


“ ' . 3 ’ 
About three years since?” repeated his lordship ; * then how long has she 
been with vou altogether?” 


why does your little danghter call 


a . : 
Ten years, milord, this midsummer: she was with 


Annie wes bern.” me when my little 


| 
‘ 


his end, lay upon a poor but clean bed; a young woman, probably his daughter, 
} 


| high and square. She was praying; her voice was gentle and sweet, but the 

| tones somewhat muffled in consequence of her mask; her figure was very slight 

: ri and youthful; and, as she knelt, a foot and ancle of exquisite beauty were 
He arrived in Provence. How withering, how desolating were the feelings 

with which the well-remembered approach to the chateau de Clairville oppressed | 


your husband 


| and, for your comfort, I can tell you, she has gone to ask our superior leave to 


| “Ten years!” exclaimed Lord Altamont, with his accustomed sigh of bitter 
| disappointment, when, as in this instance, a hope had been started only to be 
| destroyed. 
| After breakfast, he ordered his horse and rode out alone: the weather was 
| cool, but he felt hot and thirsty, and stopping at a cottage, asked for water: an 
old blind woman sat in the little front garden; she desired her grandson, who 
| was working in it, to fetch some water for the stranger. While he was gone, 
a girl came up the road, and entering the little garden, took from her arma 
pretty basket filled with fruit and flowers. 
‘“* My good dame, here is a present for you.” 
| ©] heard you coming,” replied the old woman, who possessed the usually 
| quick senses of the blind, “and I smelt the fruit and flowers before you were in 


June 11, 
| what I do for you, I would do for the poorest, the meanest, the most ignorant. 
and the most thankless of my fellow-creatures.” 4 
Sometimes Louise would bring her painting or embroidery into the sick cham- 
ber and converse with her patient while so employed; at others she weuld read 
to him. . Every day Lord Altamont became more and more interested in his 
mysterious nurse—smile not, gent!e reader! love had apparently nothing to do 
in the affair on either side: perhaps you are one of those who cannot believe 
that pure friendship can exist between persons of a different sex—I only reply 
that if you find it impossible to believe in such friendship you are clearly not 
worthy to enjoy it. 


Lord Altamont was convalescent, and was able to be removed in his easy 





at the gate, and,” she continued as she past her hand over them, “I know 
whom they come from too.” 

“From Sister Louise,” said the messenger. 

“From, saint Louise rather,” soleranly replied the old woman, as she turned 
upwards her sightless eyes; ‘there are none here worthy to call her sister: 
may the blessings of the blind and afflicted rest on her head as the dew from 
| heaven !” ih ; 

“This Louise,” exclaimed Lord Altamont, as he pursued his ride, “ this 
masked charity-sister haunts me.” ; : 

After a dinner, as neatly served, as excellent in its kind, and as little partaken 
of as his breakfast, Lord Altamont, resolving not to give way to the feverish 
langour that oppressed him, took a favourite author and strolled down to the 
river-side, carefully avoiding the lawn, which, on this afternoon, was unusually 
| well tenanted. He had establisbed himself at the foot of a tree, and was 
| striving to fix his wandering thoughts, when he felt himself gently pulled by the 
| sleeve, and on looking round, found little Annette. 
| “If yon would like to see Sister Louise,” she whispered, “you can do so 
| now; she is at a cottage behind here, with a poor old man who is very, very ill. 
| Lord Altamont rose, and taking the hand of his young conductress, accom- 
| panied her to the door of a hut, which was open: an aged man, apparently near 





was kneeling at the foot with her head buried in the bed-clothes; by the side 
of the sufferer, with her back towards the door, knelt Sister Louise: she was 
arrayed in the black camblet dress of her order, with a cullar of plain, fine, white 
| linen; her head-dress was of the same material in very light folds, but made 


chair from his bed-room to his sitting-room. He was just entering into that de- 
licious state which succeeds illness; in which every sense, relieved from unna- 
tural oppression, becomes imbued with an unusual power of enjoyment; in 
which even the freshness of the breeze, aud the fragrance of a flower, unlock a 
secret source, not of pleasure only, but of happiness. 

One day Louise was working very industriously at her embroidery frame hear 
the window of the little sitting-room. Lord Altamont, reclined ona couch, was 
idly sketching some patterns for her work ; gradually he dropped his pencil, and 
his eyes and thoughts became unconsciously rivetted on the object before him. 
Her mask was a domino, not covering the mouth and lower part of the face, but 
over these fell a broad, full frill of black lace ; the beautiful but fragile form, the 
thin white hand, the extreme fairness of the throat, the exquisite loveliness of 
the mouth and teeth, which could only be deeply shaded not entirely concealed 
by the dark folds of lace, by turns attracted his silent admiration. The contour 
of the lower part of the face wanted roundness, and she was evidently very pale : 
her head-dress entirely concealed her hair, and all that could be observed of her 
eyes was, that they were large and dark, but not bright. 

‘* What strange fatality,” thought Lord Altamont, ‘could have brought this 
young creature (for in spite of her ten years’ residence here she is certainly very 
young) into this singular and doubtful situation?” Several ideas crossed his 
mind, allof which he rejected. He was®tartled from his reverie by her sud- 
denly raising her head, and saying, 

“In another fortnight, my lord, you will be quite off our sick-list, and well 
enough to pursue your journey.” 

“So,” he replied, ‘the moment I am well I am to bé dispatched about my 
business 1” 

‘I do not know,” said Louise, smiling, ‘‘ whether your journey be on busi- 
ness or pleasure; but neither, I should think, would be forwarded by a longer 





revealed. Annette, in her simplicity, wished Lord Altamont to enter and join in 
the prayers; this he declined, but remained for a few minutes, almost in- | 
voluntarily, gazing on the scene before him. Once Sister Louise slightly moved 
her head towards the weeping girl at the foot of the bed, and Lord Altamont 


that his presence might be attributed to impertinent curiosity, he retreated to his 
seat, accompanied by Annette. 

‘* T will go back again,” said Annette, ‘‘and when she comes out of the hut I 
will bring her to talk with you ;” and without waiting a reply, away she ran. 

In about twenty minutes she returned with a look of disappointment. 

‘**T fear, Annette, you have failed,” said Lord Altamont, ** you cannot prevail 
on Sister Louise to come and talk with a stranger, at which I am not at all 
surprised.” 

**T thought she would have come,” said Annette, “ for she knows who you 
are; I copied your name from the card on your portmanteau, and took it to her 
this morning.” 

‘“* And what did she say just now when you asked her to come ?” 
‘‘She said,” replied Annette, after a pause and speaking very slowly, as 
trying to recollect the exact words, ‘she said, that the great, and the rich, and 
the happy, had nothing in common with Sister Louise; that if you were in 





fail you.” 


residence in our valley: you have found health here, and that is as much as in 
reason you can expect.” 

** Ab, Louise !”” Lord Altamont replied, “‘ you know not that the world and I 
have shaken hands and parted. we are nothing to each other. In my country I 
have still some duties left, both public and private, and except when these duties 
call me there, there is no spot I would rather retreat to than this.” 

Louise sat in silence and apparently in thought for afew minutes, then said 
timidly, 

** My lord, you have often been pleased to express yourself warmly for the few 
serviees which, in the course of my calling, I have been enabled to render you, 
and have often asked me if it were not possible to make me some return; and 
now, | have a favour to ask.” 

‘* Name it, Louise !’’ cried Lord Altamont, eagerly. 

“ And yet,”’ she continued, “*I fear you will think my request both singular 
and impertinent.” 

**Feag no such thing, my kind and gentle nurse, but name it at once.” 

Louise paused, as if to gather courage ; at length she said :—* During the 
first night of your illness, my lord, you were in a state of slight delirium, and 
allowed certain expressions to escape, which I cannot suppose were merely the 
effects of your wandering imagination. Your deep melancholy, your desire for 
seclusion, and even what you have just now said, produce in me a strange anxie- 


” 


, ty to learn the nature of the grief that oppresses you.”” As Lord Altamont made 
sickness, poverty, or misery, you might send for her, and éhen she would not | y 8 PE y de 


That night Lord Altamont went early to bed, and in the hope of producing | 
composure and sleep, took a small quantity of laudanum; this proved injurious, 
his fever increased, and a sort of light headed doze came on, in which he | 
fancied the apertures of his bed curtains were filled with masks of all shapes, 
colours, and sizes; some with immense long noses nearly touching his own, | 
some with that feature broad and turned up, with wide grinning mouths ; others 


had tongues, and lolled them at him, and others with large glassy eyes pursued 
his wherever they torned. 


The next morning he was unable to rise, and medical assistance was im- 
mediately procured. ‘The doctor, after having prescribed, ordered a charity 
sister to be sent for; an order he never gave except when he thought a case so 
serious as to require great care and good nursing. 

‘** Let them send the lady in the mask,” said the patient. 

“She will attend in her turn,”’ gravely replied the doctor. 

On awaking towards the afternoon from a feverish doze, still labouring under 


a slight degree of delirium, Lord Altamont inquired whether the charity sister 
had come. 


‘* She is by your bed-side, my lord,’’ whispered William. 

He instantly drew aside the bed-curtain and beheld a meagre elderly lady, 
with a sedate and rather vinegar aspect. 

“QO! you are not the lady in the mask ?” 

“That you may easily perceive—pray be composed, sir.” 

* But why did they not send Sister Louise ?” 

‘She will come in her turn.” 

** And when is her turn 7” 

“ Next to mine.” 

‘“*'That is a comfort ; and when do you go?” 

** Be composed, sir.” 


“She rose, and pouring out a glass of lemonade, presented it to him: he 
drank it eagerly, and, for a time, the recollection of Sister Louise seemed weak- 
ened. 

It was midnight ; a pale lamp burned in his chamber; there was a whisper- 
ing and rustling by his bed-side, a retreating footstep, then all again was still. 

** William,” said Lord Altamont faintly, ** give me water!” 

William had gone to rest ; but the curtain was gently withdrawn, and a cup of 
cooling beverage was presented : he seized the hand that held it, aud looked up; 
a motiled form and black mask met his view. 

* You have kept your word,” he exclaimed solemnly : * I am in sickness and 
in sorrow, and you have not failed me.” 


I'he charity sister made no answer, but gave him the cup and smoothed his 
pillow. 


* You will not leave me?” 
She shook her head and whispered, ‘* Not to-night.” 
‘* Nor to-rmurrow either!” be wildly replied. 


‘*Give me your hand, and then 
[ shall be sure of you; you shall not run away and leave me as she did! Did 
you never see her! 


O yes, you saw her in her winding-sheet by her father’s 


corpse. Here, take back your hand—J thought it had been her's, it is so sooth | 
and small—take it away, for | have sworn never to touch the hand of woman | 
more !—You are weeping, are you! JT hear you sob—ha! ha! it is very well 


you wear a mask to hide your crocodile tears. Women can weep—they can 
smile too, and stab while they smile. I dare say, you and your cousin murdered 


“Horrible !”’ ejaculated the sister. His mutterings gradually becaine unin- 


ma 
telligible, and still under the influence of a powerful narcotic, he again sank to | 


| sle ep 


About seven in the morning the patient awoke; William was moving gently 


about the room, and there was a very audible and unusual sound at the bed- 
side. 


** William, for Heaven's sake, tell me what noise this is close to me here.” 
Itis the charity sister, my lord, snoring,” replied William, at the same 
time shaking her without much ceremony. 


' 
| 
you disturb my lord.” | 


** Awake, mistress, if you please ; | 

think of " a 
nk of my sleeping at my post !”’ she said, 

presenting her ** shinin 

Louise say tome! How do you feel yourself, sir, this morning ?” 


** Was it a dream?” exclaimed Lord Altamont: “ Has she not then been here 
—that lady in the mask?” 


‘* No dream at all,” replied Sister Marie, “I relieved her about am hour since ; 


allow her to nurse you altogether: sucha request is against the rules, but Sister 
Louise can do what she pleases with our lady.” 


| excepting Lady Altamont herself. 


) tation of your wife, and attempting the life of a fellow-creature. 


j and [ should s} 


and just. 


no reply, she continued; ‘I do not attempt to justify my motives for making 
this request ; indeed, I should find it difficult to explain them : woman’s curiosity, 
a friendly interest towards yourself, and a sympathy which, unhappy as has been 
my own destiny, I naturally feel towards the unhappy.” 

i Say no more, Louise >; your request, from whatever motives arising, shall 
be granted. I cannot but feel gratified at the interest it implies; give me till 
to-morrow, and I will tell you a/i—fear no half-contidence.”’ 

* Thank you, my dear lord,” said Louise warmly ; ‘“ and now we will talk of 
something else.” 

The morrow came: Lord Altamont could not help feeling some surprise at 
the request of Louise, and some pain in granting it ; but his resolution was taken. 
‘She is a singular being,” he observed ; ** who knows but she may find, or per- 
haps, has already found, some clue to the object of my search.” 

When, therefore, Louise was seated. as usual, at her work, and had, by a ges- 
ture, ventured to remind him of his promise, he began at once his melancholy 
tale without hesitation or preface. 

In the course of it he condemned no one but himself, he was full of gene- 
rosity and delicacy towards the erring and ill-fated Beauvilliers ; he passed 
slightly over the cunduct of his sister; and Rosabelle herself he represented as 
only being too perfect to live in a misjudging and sinning world. ‘* Had her 
mind,” he exclaimed, ‘‘been less pure, her conduct would have been more 
guarded. We were all incapable of appreciating the high tone of her moral 
worth ; Beauvilliers himself understood it best; fur he dared not use against 
her the opportunity her confiding simplicity had afforded him.” 

Louise never once interrupted Lord Altamunt; sbe listened with the most 
profound attention. He could now and then perceive the colour rise and suf- 
fuse even the marble whiteness of her throat; and once or twice he thought 
a tear forced its way. As he approached the conclusion he became exhausted, 


| and his agony, when describing the luss of his injured Rosabelle, and his long 


and now almost hopeless search, was evidently too much, and Louise became 
alarmed. When he had finished, he expressed a wish of being conveyed back 
to his room, and refused to see any one during the remainder of that day. 

On the following he was more composed: Louise did not herself venture to 


| renew the subject, but Lord Altamont was impatient to do so; and seemed to 


feel a mournful gratification in opening his heart upon it, and in drawing forth 
the soothing observations of his friend, her hopes and her schemes. 

‘* My lord,” said Louise, after listening to a fit of self-condemnation, “ you 
are too severe upon your own conduct. Allaround you were in some degree 
to blame, not even excepting, (I know I am speaking high treason,) not even 
Yeur great error lay in not having sifted the 
truth by every means within your power, before throwing a stain upon the repu- 
‘This precau- 
tion you certainly did not observe to its fullextent, for to that wife herself you 
ought to have appealed ; afew minutes of personal explanation with her would 
probably have prevented all this fatal mischief.” 

** But in what,” asked his lordship impatiently, “do you think Lady Altamont 
was to blame?” 

“The whole of her conduct was imprudent,” replied Louise; ‘it was her 
duty generally to have studied and conformed to the manners of the people 
among whom she was to live; it was her duty particularly to have avoided all 
intimate intercourse with a man who had once presumed to address her in the 
language of forbidden passion. I agree with you in attributing her very faults to 
the purity of her mind and the goodness of her heart, yet still those faults existed ; 

peak more accurately were I to trace them, less to the excess of 
her virtues, than to the deficiency of one in particular, without which, as in 
this instance, good itself is in danger of degenerating into evil: the sel!-watch- 
ing and all-regulating principle, (prudence, discretion, call it as you will,) was 
absent—and how frequently is it absent fromm the most noble and highly-gifted 
minds ! its presence might, perhaps, render those minds t#o elevated and 
powerful. In this, therefore, as in all its dispensations, Providence is wise 


‘TIT blame Lady Altamont again, in not waiting your return after the fatal 


duel, and hearing from your own lips the motives that urged you to a step so 
. , : | rash and deeisive.” 
A fat, healthy, good-humoured looking woman awoke en sursaut: ** Onl Pies 


Louise paused, and as Lord Altamont made no answer, 


, she resumed: ‘* But what can have become of her? Did you not say that she 
drawing back the bed-curtain, and took your serteaia t” 
g morning face’ to Lord Altamont: ‘what would Sister aoe 


“Yes,” replied Lord Altamont. 
“* Have you no likeness of her?” 


** No, I wish I had—it would have been at least a consolation ; it might even 


| have been useful in tracing her; but I never could prevail upon her to sit for 
| her portrait.” 


Louise appeared thoughtful for a short time, then said: ‘‘ You know, my lord, 


that I draw and paint a little; you have only seen me practising on flowers, but 


vt toed 5 \I consider myself a greater adept in heads and figures: you have described 
Pl oe Yr ! day the masked sister returned to take up her station at the inn. ! Lady Altamont so accurately, and her image is so strongly impressed on my 
teaahind for a patient better, free wom delirium, the fever abated, and very , imagination, that I think, with your assistance and correction, I might be 
( xe - . » fag “oF y 
“IE” 5 ie exertion she had made in his favour. enabled to produce a sketch sufficiently resembling to be interesting to you, and 
» Said he, “you will pasa an occasional hour with mo during the day, it 


is all I ask.” 


She bowed her head in token of acquiescence ; but as Lord Altamont was in 
a state of extreme weakness, she prohibited all further conversation. 

Sister Louise, therefore, spent several hours each day with her patient, watch- 
ful, zealous, and studying his comfort in all things, but never officious or intru- 
sive; she had the air of a person who was simply performing her duty, but per- 
forming it in the true spirit of charity, gently, easily, and kindly. 

‘* How shall I ever repay you ?” Lord Altamont would exclaim in the warmth I 
of his gratitude. 


“ By getting well,” she would reply, ‘and by never failing to remember, that 
: 


perhaps, as you have hinted, to be useful in tracing her.” 


Lord Altamont instantiy seized on the idea, and to work they immediately 


went. He soon perceived that Louise was more of an artist than he imagined ; 
he could not, however, help smiling at her first rough sketch, which was almost 
a caricature ; but by degrees an exact outline was gained. 
costume en paysanne, in which he had first seen Rosabelle at Clairville, and the 
expression was to suit that dress and that moment 


He described the 


** Let me gaze upon her as she was before I came as a blight upon her hap- 
yiness and beauty! O Rosabelle! what art thou now! I should fear to loek 


on thee—a wan and withered flower, if not already trampled to the grave!” 
“ Now,” said Louise, laying down her pencil, ‘I think my idea is complete; 
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-¢ T £nd i fused, I will again apply to you; but if not, you shall not | 
ab a ne Saal it is finished, hich I will take care it shall be by the time | 
: epart.”’ | 
yon ee SS ie Lord Altamont was able to go out a little on horseback, | 
d his restoration to health soon became rapid and decisive ; with health ca me 
re once more, and though it seemed to have little or no foundation, it still 
a round his heart mere tenaciously than ever. He spent the greater part of | 
‘ day in out-of-door exercise, exploring the romantic scenery in every direc | 
se : Soe the visits of Louise became confined to an hour in the evening, | 
poe accompanied by Annette. She had returned to her accustumed routine | 
of ee and her unoccupied time was devoted to the portrait. 
A fortnight thus passed away, and the day was at length fixed for Lord Alta- | 
mont’s departure. He obtained leave to pay a visit at the residence of the 
| 
| 






Charity Sisters on the morning befure. It was there he was to receive the por- 
trait, and there to take leave, for the present, of the interesting and mysterious 
Louise. He had determined, in this last interview, to intreat for a return of _ 
confidence he had placed in her, and to penetrate, if possible, the secret of the 
mask ; not (at least so he assured himself) to gratify an idle curiosity, but to put 
it in his power to render her such lasting and essential services as her situation 
it of. 

— arrived. William was appointed to distribute among the poorer 
cottagers very substantial marks of his lordship’s bounty. Of the rector and 
physician of the parish, both excellent men, who had shown him every atten- 
tion, he took personal leave, assuring them that he should soon again visit their 
yaliey ; he then proceeded to the residence of the Charity Sisters. Here he 
had never yet been, and was much struck by the quietness, neatness, and rural 
beauty, that were conspicuous in the dwelling of this useful association. He 
was received at the gate by sister Marie and Annette, and at the entrance door 
by the superior and several attendant sisters. They told him that Louise was 
in her studio, employed in the last finishing touches of a painting which she had 
promised him, and that she had begged them to amuse his lordship for half an 
hour, by showing him through their residence and its little domain. Lord Alta- 
mont accordingly accompanied the sisters through their luxuriant garden and 
orchard, dairy, poultry yard, &c.: all was shown with excusable pride, for all 
was in perfect order and good taste. The interior arrangements of the dwelling 
equally excited his interest : the chapel, (on whose altar his lordship took care 
to place a donation of considerable value,) the refectory, the small but neat and 
separate dormitories, and the apartments for invalids. The party having finish- 
ed their circuit, assembled in the parlour, where a tempting collation was spread, 
mingled with the finest fruits, and decorated with the most beautiful flowers of 
the seasun. Lord Altamont expressed himself, as he really felt, most grateful 
for the kind attentions shown him: he ventured to hope that Sister Louise 
would join them at their repast, and Annette was dispatched to invite her. The 
little messenger returned to beg Lord Altamunt would proceed to the studio, and 
that Sister Louise would accompany him back to the parlour. He immediately 
understood that he was summoned to receive the portrait ; he apulogized to the 
assembled sisters for detaining them for a few minutes, and taking Annette’s 
hand, left the parlour; but, as he did so, he could not avoid observing on every 
face a suppressed smile. ‘* These good ladies,” thought he, as he proceeded, 
faney, | suppose, that Louise and IJ are in love.” Annette pressed the hand 
she held in both her’s, looked up in his face, and laughed, and jumped about in 
irrepressible glee. 

“ And pray what amuses you, Annette, may I ask ?” 

“© O, you will see!” replied the delighted child. , 

They reached a door at the end of a gallery, which Annette opened with one 
hand, while she held Lord Altamont tightly with the other, as if she feared he 
would escape, and led him into the room. It was rather higher than the rest 
of the apartments, a moderate-sized square room, lighted only from the top, and 
had been formerly used as a penitentiary. Its walls were white-washed, and 





tially restored to each uther. 
lawn, and never did it witness a merrier dance. 

‘ord Altamont lost not an hour in dispatching the intelligence to his mother ; 
and the following morning he and his Rosabelle, accompanied by little Annette, 
of whose fortunes theg took charge, departed from the “ Happy Valley,” as | 
they ever after named it, and which they frequently revisited. They took 
Clairville on their way home, and were just in time to present Fanchette with 
her wedding trousseau. At length, Rosabelle found herself once more at Moor- 
lands, where happiness awaited her in every shape, saddened only by the 
recollection of her ill-fated cousin. Her beauty soun brightened even to beyond 
its former lustre, and if she could not be more virtuous, she was more wise, and 
therefore mort happy. 

Gentles, my tale is said. 
* * = * * 


| 
| 


To every lovely lady bright, 

What can I wish but faithful knight ? 
To every faithful lover too, 

What can [ wish but lady true? 

+ * * * 





To my listeners all, a fair good night, } 
And pleasing dreams, and slumbers light ! 


. MarmIon. 
Rio de Janeiro, Oct. 1835. 
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PRINCES STREET, HANOVER SQUARE! 


A FARCE OF FOUR YEARS AGO. 
Introduction. 

[The author of the following dramatic sketch records, to prevent perplexity 
to posterity, the circumstances in which it originated. It was dreamed in 
Drury lane theatre the other night. The author was languidly watching the 
progress of the Corsair, and wondering why somebody did not dramatize the 
story of Miss Penelope Smyth and her captive Prince, when all of a sudden, | 
the plot of a petite comedie, as now sketched out, presented itself to his mind, as 
a thing which might have taken its rise on the very spot where he was sitting. 
He repeats, that he dreamed a drama. So vivid was the impression it made, 
that he has been able to present the scenes with tolerable accuracy, as they 
dictated themselves to his imagination. ] 








Act I. Scene I—Drury lane Theatre. 

A lovely creature, whose beauty is more earthly than ethereal, and whose 
name is—what was the name! Oh, never mind, let us borrow one from our 
old friend ** Pamela”*—she has never been upon the stage !—whose name then 
is Pamela—is discovered with a party in the dress boxes. Amoroso is seen in 
the second row. A desperate encounter of eyes between the pair who have 
now met for the first time, immediately commences. An incessant fire is kept 
up during the whole evening, to the utter neglect of the serious drama called 
a comedy, which is undergoing the ordeal of performance. At the end of it 
Pamela departs in a handsome carriage. Amoroso who had followed, stands on 
the steps of the portico. Pamela kisses her taper hand. Amoroso plunges 
into a street cab, dashes after the handsome carriage, and discovers the residence 
of the enchantress. 

Scene I1.—Time; Following Day. 

Amoroso is diseovered driving repeatedly past No. — Princes street. At 
length he is blest with a sight of Pamela; but his assiduity has no better result 
than that. The next day he is more fortunate. His stanhope having passed 
thrice, the door opens, and out creeps a cautious tiger with a letter, which 





he is to deliver, if possible, invisibly. Amoroso retires, and reads letter .— 
‘* Tt would be vain to deny that I feel a curiosity to know who you are. 





decorated with a few paintings on devotional subjects from the hands of the first 
masters; some busts and untinished drawings, all the implements of drawing, 
and a few books, were carelessly scattered about; towards the upper end a 
white muslin curtain was suspended in thick folds. Lord Altamont looked round 
for Louise, but she was not in the room 

“Now,” said Annette, “do you see this little circle of white chalk? You 
are to stand here, exactly here, because it will give you the picture in the best 
light.”’ 

‘But where is the picture ?” 

* Ah! said Annette, ** that is the secret I have kept so well all the way from 
the parlour here. Instead of a little bit of a picture as large as my hand, which 
you expected, sister Louise has painted for you a large, large picture in a beau- 
tiful frame, and itis behind that curtain; but, she says, you must not move from 
this spot, and the curtain will be undrawn presently.” 

‘J will do whatever Louise desires,” replied Lord Altamont, in a tone of dis- 
appointment, for he doubted the capacity of Louise to paint a good picture ona 
large seale ; and even admitting her capacity, time had been wanting for such a 
work, as well as a sufficiently accurate knowledge of her subject. ‘* A minia- 
ture sketch, such as I could have worn in my bosom, would have been invalua- 
ble ; but a full-length portrait, painted in a fortnight, of a person she knows 
only by description!’ Lord Altamont shook his head and sighed. While these 
thoughts were passing in his mind, Annette had glided from the room; the 
muslin curtain began to wave ; his lordship was all attention—it drew up. 

Lord Altamont remained rooted within the little magic circle where Annette 
had placed him. ‘The rising of the curtain did indeed display, set in a magni- 
ficent frame surmounted by a baronial coronet, a full-length portrait of his lost 
Rosabelle! The resemblance was perfect, that is to say, it was such as she 
might have now appeared ; the idea of her present melancholy state had, per- 
haps, pervaded too strongly the mind of the artist ; she had represented Rosa- 
belle as somewhat thin and pale; the smile, and the expression of the eyes, 
“riding on the balls of his,” were true to the life, but both were deeply tinged 
with melancholy ; she looked like one of Gessner’s pensive shepherdesses : her 
dark hair, parted from the forehead, fell in luxuriant curls over her neck and 
shoulders ; a broad straw hat, tied with blue ribbons, was placed very far back 
on the bead, having the appearance of almost falling off; her black pointed bod- 
dice was laced with crimson, over a white chemisette, with its short wide sleeves 
and light frilling shading the bosom ; the full blue skirt curtailed just enough to 
display the snowy stocking and little black shoe, completed the dress. The 
back-ground of the picture was a draped crimson curtain ; Rosabelle was repre- 
sented as seated, and before her a small table, supporting a vase of flowers; one 


arm leant on this table, the hand holding a miniature, attached to a gold chain | 


which bung round her neck. The execution of the painting produced the im- 

pression of nature itself, and, therefore, must have been the perfection of art. 
For full five minutes Lord Altamont stood breathless and immovable ; his eye 

wandered over the picture with eager delight, and a sort of incredulous astonish- 


ae 
ment: at length it settled on the chain which appeared to suspend the minia- 


ture ; he suddenly recollected that he had never described this chain to Louise ; 
it was of rare and singular workmanship, yet there it was exactly imitated. He 
trembled—he grew pale—he moved from his position; the perspective of the 


picture appeared to deepen extraordinarily; he approached yet nearer—his | 


heart beat audibly—the blood rushed back to his brow—his eyes dilated—he 
gasped for breath—a moment's pause—a wild exclamation —and then one sud- 
den spring, that carried him right through the picture-frame ! The little table, 
with its vase of flowers. was dashed down in a way that left no doubt of its be- 
ing a real and separate substance—and he caught in his arms—what? a piece 
of painted canvas? no, a breathing form, trembling and glowing with life and 
love! he feels the falling tears upon his cheek—he feels the arms timidly clasp- 
ing round bis neck—he feels through every throbbing nerve the warm and living 
lips that impress on him the kiss of peace, of forgiveness, of unchanged and 
unchangeable affection ! . 

That moment—vyears of misery were repaid in that single moment! Unable 
even to speak from excess of joy and astonishment, he held her folded to his 
heart, and seemed almost fearful to move lest the charm might break, the illu- 
sion vanish, and he be left once more desolate and broken-hearted. Not even 
when his senses became somewhat composed, could he, without difficulty, com- 
prehend the identity of Louise and Rosabelle, till extricating herself from him, 


she hastily threw over her dress her black gown and white collar, and donned | 


her coif and mask’:—It is Louise!” he exclaimed ; * the wise—the pious— 
the charitable—my watchful nurse—my gentle friend! And yet it cannot be— 
Louise has been ten vears in this valley !” 

She could scarcely get him to listen while striving to explain that she had ar- 
rived at this secluded spot, a disguised wanderer, just at the close of the vir- 
tuous and useful life of the real Sister Louise, who, in atonement for an early 
error, had condemned herself to the penance of a mask, concealing for ever a 
beauty which had once proved her bane. Rosabelle divulged her name, and re- 
lated her story to the superior, earnestly beseeching her permission to assume 
the disguise of the departed sister; it was granted. 
vately buried, Rosabelle took her place, and so well did she fill it, that the inha- 


itants of the valley firmly believed her to be the same, attributing to her recent | 


severe illness whatever alteration they found in her voice and appearance. 
Merrily did the bells of the valley ring that day! young and old, rich and 


poor, dressed in their holiday suits, assembled to congratulate the happy pair on 


this their second wedding day. Reports in every variety of shape were floating 


about; but, on one point, all were clear, that their beloved Sister Louise was 
happily reunited to a long absent husband ; their curiosity to sce her unmasked, 
When, at 


and their astonishment at her youth and beauty were very amusing. 


The real Louise was pri- | 


manner has given me a right to ask. 





direction ;—Miss Pamela , No. —, Princes street, Hanever square.” 

To this Amoroso replies, intimating that his means are limited, but that his 
love is unlimited, and asserting the superiority of drafts on Cupid over drafts on 
Coutts. An answer is immediately vouchsafed. 

“Tf you are indeed in earnest, you will readily believe me when I say, that it 
is quite impossible for me to express so forcibly as I could wish, the sincere 
appreciation of that affection which I lament I have inspired you with. Indeed, 
I regret most deeply that our accidental meeting should have so disturbed your 
mind, and plunged you into a melancholy which your countenance tells me is 
foreign to your natural disposition. 

“You will soon recover your spirits—but to do so, it is absolutely necessary 
that you should cease to love me—nay, even to think of me. It would be an 
ungrateful return for your affection, so ardently expressed, were I to encourage 
the faintest hope of a nearer intimacy between us. 

**Even under present circumstances 1 cannot but feel truly sorry as being 
the cause of anxiety and agitation to you, and it is the sense I entertain of 
the compliment you have paid me, which urges me again to implore—that you 
will forget me; and to wish you all the happiness that can be realized in this 
world of tears and trials. 

**It would be vain to confess whether I am attached toanother ornot. This 
however I may own, that the gentleman who was with me has afforded some 
trial of his love, in an attachment of seven long years? 

“Your acquaintance [ shall be most happy in making—but if introduced to 
me, need I say that the subject on which! have addressed you must never be 
alluded to—not even to me. Adieu! 

‘**] entreat you to be cautious—for my sake.” 

Amoroso writes again—in terms which every man arrived at years of discre- 
tion can dictate for himself.—Another reply. , 

‘**T had hoped that the candour of my former letter had convinced you of the 
futility of your further pursuit of that which cannot be yours. It was my 

anxious endeavour to relieve you from your suspense at once; and I can only 
now intreat you not to prolong the correspondence, which will but create deeper 
distress on both sides, without affording the least chance of a happy issue 
to either. It may be gratifying at the moment to persist, but it will end in 
bitterness. 

**] still respect your feelings too much to wound or even slight them. 
| Permit me then, once more, to assure you of my esteem and gratitude, in 
| return for the ardent sentiments with which it has been my perverse fortane to 
| inspire you. Pp—” 





| Conscious that every comedy must have a catastrophe, he writes again. 
| ** What would you have me say further ¢ 
| I cannot say ; and deeply pained should I be to be compelled to express my 
opinion of your perseverance in harsher terms. 

| * Jet me assure you again that it is worse than idleness to cherish this pas- 
| sion for me. Jtisimposs:eLe that it ean ever be requited; and this you must 
| now be aware of. All that is at my disposal you have—it comes from my heart 
| —a fervent wish for your happiness. 

* Saturday. 

‘* Another letter has just reached me—it must not tempt me to a further ex- 

pression of sympathy—lest, in the creation of delusive hopes, you should suffer 
by the very kindness that was intended for your relief. 
| * Forget me! Adieu! 
** Do not imagine that my rejection of your attentions arises from the proba- 
| bility of aunion with the gentleman alluded to—I must assure you that ne is not 
the impediment. But why dol thus prolong a painful subject? Accept my 
best wishes !—all I can prudently give.” 

Amoroso now, recurring to the first meeting, feeling the fervid glances he had 


| trial of love, which, like the trial of Warren Hastings, lasted for seven years— 
| and above all, calling to mind that his own unlimited love had been encouraged 
| until he intimated the limits of his fortune, begins to see clearly enough into the 
| character of his beautiful inamorata. He therefore writes again, to confess the 
| whole truth, that he had practised a pardonable imposition ; that, wishing to be 
| loved for himself alone, he bad concealed the real state of his circumstances, 
which were in reality more than sufficient to meet his utmost wishes, and that 
| cut to the heart by her unkindness, he is about to seck a change of scene by 
| visiting Paris, (whither he had previously intended repairing. ) 
Finale to the first Act—* He loves and he rides away.” 
— 
| (Between the Ist and IId Acts an interval of three months is supposed to 
| elapse.) 
Act II.—Scene I.—The Opera. . 

Amoroso and Pamela are discovered on opposite sides of the theatre. The 
gentleman observes the lady, and to show that curiosity is not confined to woman, 
feels desirous of ascertaining the effect of his last letter, announcing the real 
state of his finances. ‘To know his reception, he throws himself in the way of 
the Beautiful, and endeavours to look the Sublime. The effect is grand. Pa- 
mela turns as pale as pearl powder. A deep shadow of scorn settles on Amo- 
roso’s brow. He sees that his purse had procured for him an agitation that his 
| passion could not command. Lzeunt. 


Scene II —Time—nine o'clock following morning. 
Amoroso is discovered in bed. Man-servant brings in letter. The direction 
| proclaims the writer, although this letter, like the first, is in a disguised hand. 
Amoroso reads :— 


Your | 


as gi | of punishment in esse would very much assist the threats of what might be 
“T write in a disguised hand—but you will be able to read the following | received in posse, so he laid aside his speaking-trumpet, looked round, picked 








More than I have already declared, | 


interchanged, recollecting that one unfortunate lover had been sentenced to a | 





last, Lord and Lady Altamont, aecompanied by the superior and several of the | “Little did I dream, on going to the Opera, of passing so dreadful an 
sisterhood, had arrived at the inn, they found their apartments decorated. The | evening ! 3 

hostess had prepared her very best dinner, over which the good pastor said grace, | _** How bitter are the thoughts which your eppesrance has conjured up! How { 
and, at the same time implored a blessing on the young couple thus providen- | humiliating is the reflection in which they all centre ! 





‘I could not mistake your expression—so different to that which gave radi- 
ance to your glances, when our eyes first met! How can | endure the change! 
But that is an idle exclamation. 

*T should rather ask, how have I deserved it? 

“Imagine not that frowns become you—your undisguised expression of scorn. 
is unworthy of you, and unmerited by me. Farewell ! 

* However agitating, at whatever cost to myself, I intended to have ventured 
a word of address to you—judge what must have been my feelings, when I sunk 
a by your look !—that look which was once turned upon me with impassioned 
ondness - 

*« My consolation is, that I ean forgive—your letters will not allow me to forget so 
easily. Had I not answered them, my affectionate kindness would not now be 
met by a cold and scornful frown. 


“T never declined your acquaintance— or denied an introduction—I repeat E 
should have spoken—but for that look ! 


“Your inviolable love has soon changed. But, though deprived of your affec- 


tion, I can yet bid you——Farewell ! for ever ! 


* Direct —No. —, Upper Brook street.” 

Amoroso, having indulged in a delicious laugh over the “direction” which 
follows “ the farewell for ever,” replies immediately in suitable terms of disdain, 
and as he settles himself for the completion of his morning slumbers, the— 

Curtain drops. 
——P— 


SNARLEYYOW ; OR, THE DOG FIEND. 


THB NEW STORY BY CAPT. MaRRYAT—[Continued from the last Albion.] 


CHAPTER VI. 
In which, as often happens at sea when siguals are not made out, friends exchange 
broadsides. 

Notwithstanding all the precautions of the party on the forecastle, this con- 
sultation had been heard by no less a person than the huge Corporal Van 
Spitter, who had an idea that there was some mystery going on forward, and 
had contrived to crawl up under the bulwark, and throw himself down on the 
forestaysail, which lay between two of the guns. Having so done without 
being perceived, for it was at the very moment that the party were all listening 
to Bill Spurcy’s legend of the dog’s first appearance on board, he threw a part 
of the sail over his fat carcase, and thus remained undiscovered during the 
remainder of the colloquy. He heard them all descending below, and remained 
still quiet, till he imagined that the forecastle was clear. In the mean time Mr. 
Vanslyperken, who had been walking the deck abaft, uuaccompanied by his 
faithful attendant, for Snarleyyow remained coiled up on his master's bed, was 
meditating deeply how to gratify the two most powerful passions in our nature, 
love and revenge ; at one moment, thinking of the fat, fair Vandersloosh, and 
of hauling in her guilders, at another, reverting to the starved Smallbones and 
the comforts of a keel-hauling. The long conference on the forecastle had not 
been unperceived by the hawk’s eye of the lieutenant, and as they descended, 
he walked forward to ascertain if he could not pick up some straggler, who, 
unsupported by his comrades, might be induced, by fear, to acquaint him with 
the subject of the discussion. Now, just as Vanslyperken came forward, 
Corporal Wan Spitter had removed the canvas from his body, and was about to 
rise from his bed, when he perceived somebody coming forward. Not making 
it out to be the lieutenant, he dropped down again and drew the canvas over 
him. Mr. Vanslyperken perceived this manceuvre, and thought he had now 
caught one of the conspirators, and, moreover, one who showed such fear as to 
warrant the supposition that he should be able to extract from him the results of 
the night’s unusually long conference. 


Mr. Vanslyperken walked up to where the corporal lay as quiet, but not 
quite so small, as a mouse. It occurred to Mr. Vanslyperken that a little taste 


up a handspike, and raised it above his head, down it came, with all the force of 

the lieutenant’s arm, upon Curporal Van Spitter, whose carcase resounded like 
a huge kettle-drum. 

‘** Thunder and flame,” roared the corporal under the canvas, thinking that one 

f the seamen having discovered him eaves-dropping had thus wreaked his re- 

venge, taking advantage of his being covered up, and pretending not to know him. 


: * Thunder and flame !” roared the corporal, muffled up in the eamvas and trying 


to extricate himself; but his voice was not recognised by the lieutenant, and, 
before he could get clear of the envelope, the handspike had egain descended ; 
when up rose the corporal, like a buffalo out of his muddy lair, half blinded 
by the last blow, which had fallen on his head, ran full butt at the lieutenant , 
and precipitated his senior officer and commander headlong down the fore- 
hatchway. 

Vanslyperken fell with great force, and was stunned, and lay without motion 
at the foot of the ladder, while the corporal, whose wrath was always excessive 
when his blood was up, but whose phlegmatic blood could not be raised without 
some such decided stimulus as a handspike, now turned round and round the 
forecastle, like a bull looking for his assailants ; but the corporal had the fore- 
H castle all to himself, and, as he gradually cooled down, he saw lying close to him 

the speaking-trumpet of his senior officer. 

‘** Thousand tyfels,”” murmured Corporal Van Spitter, “but it must have 
been the skipper. Got for dam, dis is hanging matter!” Corporal Van Spitter 
was as cool as a cucumber as soon as he observed what a mistake he had made 
in fact, he quivered and trembled in his fat. ** But then,” thought he, “ per- 
haps he did not know me—no, he could not, or he never would have handspiked 
me.” So Corporal Van Spitter walked down the hatchway, where he ascertain= 
ed that his commandant lay insensible. ‘ Dat is good,” thought he, and he 
went aft, lighted his lantern, and, as a ruse, knocked at the cabin door. Re- 
| ceiving no answer but the growl of Snarleyyow, he went in, and then ascended 

to the quarter-deck, looked round him, and inquired of the man at the wheel 
where Mr. Vanslyperken might be. The man replied that he had gone forward 
a few minutes before, and thither the corporal proceeded. Of course, not find- 
ing him, he returned, telling the man that the skipper was not in the cabin or 
the forecastle, and wondering where he could be. He then deseended to the 
| next officer in command, Dick Short, and called him. 

** Well,” said Short. 

‘Can't find Mr. Vanslyperken anywhere,” said the corporal. 

“« Look,” replied Dick, turning round in his hammock. 

** Mein Got, I have looked de forecastle, de quarter-deek, and de cabin,—he 
not anywhere.” 

“‘ Overboard,” replied Dick. 

**].come to you, sir, to make inqniry,” said the corporal. 

“Turn out,” said Dick, suiting the action to the words, and lighting with his 
feet on the deck in his shirt. 

While Short was dressing himself, the corporal summoned up all his marines ; 
and the noise occasioned by this turn out, and the conversation overheard by 
those who were awake, soon gave the crew of the cutter to understand that 
| some accident had happened to their commander. Even Smallbones had it 

whispered in his ear that Mr. Vanslyperken had fallen overboard, and he smiled 
les he lay in the dark, smarting with his wounds, muttering to himself that 

Snarleyyow would soon fullow his master. By the time that Short was on the 

quarter-deck, Corporal Van Spitter, who knew very well where to look for it, 
| had, very much to the disappointment of the crew, found the body of Mr. Van- 
| slyperken, and the marines had brought it aft to the cabin, and would have laid 
it on the bed, had not Snarleyyow, who had no feeling in his composition, posi- 
tively denied its being put there. 

Short came down and examined his superior officer, 

** Is he dead?” inquired the corporal with alarm. 

‘* No,” replied Short. 

* Vat can it be then?” said the corporal. 

“* Stunned,” replied Short. 

* Mein Got! how could it happen ?” 

“ Tumbled,” replied Short. 

* What shall we do, sir?” rejoined the corporal, 

‘* Bed,” replied Short, turning on his heel, and a minute after turning into his 
hammock. 

** Mein Got, the dog will not let him ge to bed,” exclaimed the corporal. 

‘‘ Let’s put him in,” said one of the marines, “ the dog won't bite his 
master.” 

So the marines lifted up the still insensible Mr. Vanslyperken, and almost 
tossed him into his standing bed-place, right on the body of the snarling dog, 
who, as soon as he could disengage himself from the weight, revenged himself 
by making his teeth meet more than once through the lantern cheek of his 
master, and then leaping off the bed retreated barking and growling under the 
table. 

“Well, you are a nice dog,” exclaimed one of the marines, looking a‘ter 
Snarleyyow in his retreat. 

Now, there was no medical assistance on board so smalla vessel. Mr. Van- 
slyperken was allowed a small quantity of medicine, unguents, &c. but these 
he always sold to an apothecary, as soon as be had procured them from the au- 
thorities. The teeth of the dog had, however, their effect, and Mr. Vanslyper- 
ken opened his eyes, and ina faint voice cried ‘ Snarleyyow.” Oh, if the dog 
bad any spark of feeling, how must he then have been stung with remorse at 
his ingratitude to so kind a master! But he apparently showed none, at least, 
report does not say that any symptoms were manifest. 

After a little burnt oakum had excoriated his nose, and a certain quantity of 
the cold salt water from alongside had wetted through his bed-clothes, Mr. Van- 
slyperken was completely recovered, and was able to speak and look about him. 
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Corporal Van Spitter trembled a little as his commandant fixed his eyes upon | 
him, and he redoubled his attention. | 

“Mein Got, Mynheer Vanslyperken, how was this happen t’’ exclaimed the | 
corporal in a pathetic tone. Whereupon Mr. Vanslyperken ordered every one | 
to leave the cabin but Curporal Van Spitter. 

Mr. Vanslyperken then communicated to the corporal that he had been knock- | 
ed down the hatchway by one of the men when he went forward ; that he could | 
not distinguish who it was, but thought it must have been Jansen from his size. | 
Corporal Van Spitter, delighted to find that the skipper was on a wrong scent, 
expressed his opinion in corroboration of the lieutenant’s ; after which a long ! 
consultation took place relative to mutiny, disaffection, and the proper measures | 
to be taken. Vanslyperken mentioned the consultation of the men during the 
first watch, and the corporal, to win his favour, was very glad to be able to com- 
municate the particulars of what he bad overheard, stating that he had concealed 
himself for that purpose. , 

«‘ And where did you conceal yourself?’ said Vanslyperken, with a keen, in- | 
quiring look ; for it immediately occurred to him that, unless it was under the, 
sail, there could be no concealment for such a huge body as that of the corporal : 
and he had his misgivings. But the corporal very adroitly observed, that he 
stood at the lower step of the footladder, with his head level with the coomb- | 








my house?” cried the widow, jumping up from the sofa, with her full-moon 
face red with anger. ; : 

“Indeed, widow,” replied Vanslyperken, “I left him on board, knowing that 
you were not fond of animals, but some one bas brought him on shore. How- 
ever, I'll find out who it was, and keelhaul him in honou® of your charms.” 

“T am fond of animals, Mr. Vanslyperken, but I am not fond of such animals 
as that—such a filthy, ugly, disagreeable, snarling brute ; nor can I think how 
you can keep him after what I have said about it. It don’t prove much regard 
Mr. Vanslyperken, when such a dog as that is kept on purpose to annoy me. 

““Tassure you, widow és : . 

‘“‘ Don’t assure me, Mr. Vanslyperken, there’s no occasion—your dog is your 
own—but I'll thank you to take him out of this house ; and perhaps as he won’t 
go without you, you had better go with him.” ; - 

Now the widow had never spoken so indignantly before ; if the reader wishes 
to know why she did so now, we will acquaint him: the Widow Vandersloosh 
had perceived Smallbones, who sat like Patience on a monument, upon the two 
half bags of biscuit before her porch. It was a query to the widow whether 
they were to be a present, or an article to be bargained for: it was therefore 
very advisable to pick a quarrel, that the matter might be cleared. The widow's 
ruse mei with all the success which it deserved. In the first place, Mr. Van- 





ings ; and had, by this means, overheard the conversation unperceived, and had | slyperken did what he never would have believed himself capable of, but the 


only walked away when the party broke up. This restored the confidence of 
Mr. Vanslyperken, and a long discussion took place, in which it was agreed be- | 
tween them, that the only way to prevent Snarleyyow from being destroyed, was 
to try some means to make away quietly with poor Smallbones. But this part 
of the conversation was not carried to any length ; for Mr. Vanslyperken, indig- 
nant at having received such injury in his face from his ungrateful cur, did not, 
at that moment, feel the current of his affection run so strong as usual in that 
direction. After this, the corporal touched his hat, swung round to the right 
about in military style, and left the cabin. 


CHAPTER VII. 
In which Mr. Vanslyperken goes on shore to woo the Widow Vandersloosh. . 
Three weeks of comparative calm now passed away, during which Mr. Van- 
slyperken recovered of his wounds and accident, and meditated how he should | 
make away with Smallbones. The latter also recovered of his bites, and medi- | 
tated how he should make away with Snarleyyow. Smallbones had returned to 
his avocations, and Vanslyperken, intending mischief, treated him more kindly, | 





wrath of the widow had worked him also up to wrath, and he saluted Snarley- 
yow with such a kick on the side, as to send him howling into the back yard, 
followed him out, and, notwithstanding an attempt at defence on the part of the 
dog, which the lieutenant’s high boots rendered harmless, Snarleyyow was 
fairly, or unfairly as you may please to think it, kicked into an outhouse, the 
door shut, and the key turned upon him. After which Mr. Vanslyperken return- 
ed to the parlour, where he found the widow, erect, with her back turned to the 
stove, blowing and bristling, reminding you of seas mountains high, as if she 


were still under the effects of a just resentment for the affront offered to her. | 


There she stood, waiting in all dignity for Mr. Vanslyperken to repair the in- 
jury done, whether unintentional or not. In few words, there she waited, for 


the biscuit to be presented to her: And it was presented, for Vanslyperken | 


knew no other way of appeasing her wrath. Gradually the storm was allayed 
—the fiush of anger disappeared, the corners of the scornfully-turned down 
mouth, were turned up agaiu. ‘The biscuit bags were brought in by Smallbones, 
their contents stored, and harmony restored. Once more was Mr. Vanslyper- 
ken upon the little sofa by the side of the fat widow, and once more did he take 


memory by a reperusal of it are referred, to adopt the ’Squire’s own phraseolo- 
gy—to my last, dated Ist ul¢°. 
| Punctuality at a start on a journey is all but an impossibility. In hazarding 
| this assertion I do not intend to cast the slightest reproach either on his Majes- 
| ty’s mails, or the “* Wonders,” “ Darts,” Arrows,” ‘ Swallows,” and * Eagles,” 
| which are continually shooting and flying to all parts of the kingdom,—or én 
| the respective drivers thereof: they are always awfully exact to the time : the 
| assertion applies only to the traveller. Do you doubt it? Take your stand at 
| the White-Horse-Cellar in Piccadilly. The clock strikes four. Simultaneous- 
ly with the last beat of the hour, the Bath “* Regulator,” for instance—(and this 
| one instance will serve as well as the hundred which are of daily occurrence)— 
| the Bath * Regulator,” which has waited there its appointed time, dashes off. 
Within the next minute, a hackney-coach drives furiously up at the rate of three 
| miles an hour, the horses puffing, blowing, stumbling and steaming, and the 
| coachman, poor fellow! nearly exhausted by the labour of flogging them. Out 
steps a stoutish gentlentan buttoned up in a great coat, with a scarlet worsted 
netting tied round his neck, and a cloak hanging across his arm—fot though the 
month be July, and the weather fine, a prudent English traveller will, neverthe- 
| less, be on the luok out for squalls. Not finding the coach there, as he had ex. 
| pected to do, he congratulates himself on having arrived in excellent time. In 
| reply to his inquiry how long it will be before the Bath ~* Regulator ” comes up, 
he is told that it has been gone nearly a minute; but that if he will run as fast 
| as he can, and the coach should encounter any accidental stoppages on its way, 
there is some chance of his overtaking it at Kensington. As there is no time 
| to be lost, the hack is, of course, out of the question; so off he runs. But 
| (you will say) there were three other passengers in the coach when it arrived at 
| Piccadilly, and thence infer that they had been punctual. No; they had not. 
One had booked his place at the Saracen’s Head, Aldgate, and would have lost 
| it altogether if (thanks to the stoppages which sometimes occur even in the city) 
he had not been enabled to come up with it on Ludgate-Hill, whilst the other two, 
| whose appointed starting-place was the Bolt-in-Tun in Fleet-street, had been in 
the desperate predicament of being nearly five minutes behind time, and were 
only saved by the providential event of the Bath ‘‘ Regulator”? being hemmed 
| in by two coal-waggons, the Fulham errand-cart, the Lord Mayor’s coach and a 
| brewer’s dray, just under Templa-bar, where they found it. 
If, at a start on a journey to be made in a public conveyance, which, we are 
aware, possesses, in common with time and tide, the accommodating attribute of 
waiting for no one, punctuality be all but impossible; its approximation to an 


asa blind. Snarleyyow, also, not forgetting his defeat on the quarter-deck, did | her melting hand. Alas! that her heart was uot made of the same soft materials. | impossibility is certainly not diminished when the journey is to be performed in 


not renew his attacks, even when the poor lad helped himself to biscuit. 


But we must not only leave Short and his companions in the Lust Haus, 


| a private carriage, with post-horses at one’s own command. As, under the most 


The Yungfrau anchored in the Downs, and Mr. Vanslyperken received des- 3 ya ‘ir soft dalliance, and now occupy our- | favourable conditions of the weather and the roads, it is a four-hours’ drive to 
8 but the widow and the lieutenant in their soft dalli ’ py 


patches for the Hague. King William having written some letters to his friends, | 
and sent over to therm a little English money, which he knew would be accepta- | 
ble ; for continental kings on the English throne have never appeared to have a | 
clear sense of the honour conferred upon them. England, in their ideas, has | 
always been a parvenu kingdom ; her nobles not able to trace farther back than 
the Conquest, while, in their country, the lowest baron will prove his sixteen 
quarters, and his descent from the darkest ages. But, nevertheless, upon the 
same principle that the poor aristocracy will condescend to unite themselves | 
oecasionally to city wealth,so have these potentates condescended to reign over us. 

Mr. Vanslyperken received his despatches, and made the best of his way to 
Amsterdam, where he anchored, delivered his credentials, and there waited for | 
the letters of thanks from his Majesty’s cousins. | 

But what a hurry and bustle there appears to be on board of the Yungfrau— | 
Smallbones here, Smalibones there—Corporal Van Spitter pushing to and fro | 
with the dog-trot of an elephant ; and even Snarleyyow appears to be unusually | 
often up and down the hatchway. What can it all be about?) Ob! Mr. Van- | 
slyperken is going on shore to pay his respects, and continue his addresses, to | 
the Widow Vandersloosh. His boat is manned alongside, and he now appears | 
on the cutter’s quarter-deck. 

Is it possible that this can be Mr. Vanslyperken. Heavens, how gay! An 
uniform certainly does wonders with some people; that is to say, that those | 
who do not look well in plain clothes, are invariably improved by it ; while those 
who look most like gentlemen in plain clothes, loose in the same proportion. At 
all events, Mr. Vanslyperken is wonderfully improved. 

He has a loose pair of blue pantaloons, with boots rising above his knees pull- 
ed over them. His lower parts remind you of Charles the ‘Twelfth. He has a | 


| 


long scarlet waistcoat, with large gilt buttons and flap pockets, and his uniform | 
coat over all, of blue turned up with red, has a very commanding appearance. | 
To a broad black belt over his shoulder hangs his cutlass, the sheath of which 
is mounted with silver, and the hilt of ivory and gold threads; and above all, 
his small head is almost dignified by being surmounted with a three-cornered 
turned-up and gold-banded cocked hat, with one corner of the triangle in front | 
parallel with his sharp nose. Surely the widow must strike her colours to 
scarlet, and blue, and gold. But although women are said, like mackarel, to 
take such baits, still widows are not fond of a man who is as thin as a herring. 
‘They are too knowing, they prefer stamina, and will not be persuaded to take 
the shadow for the substance. 

Mr. Vanslyperken was, nevertheless, very well pleased with himself, which 
was something, but stil] not quite enough on the present occasion ; and he strut- 
ed the deck with great complacency, gave his final urders to Dick Short, who, as 
usual, gave a short answer; also to Corporal Van Spitter, who, as usual, re- 
ceived them with all military honour; and, lastly, to Smallbones, who received 
them with all humility.. The lieutenant was about to step into the boat, when a 
doubt arose, and he stopped in his advance, perplexed. It was one of no small 
importance—was Snarleyyow to accompany him or not? That was the knotty 
question, and it really was a case which required some deliberation. If he left 
him on board after the conspiracy which had been formed against him, the dog | 
would probably be overboard before he returned; that is, if Smallbones were 
also left on board; for Mr. Vanslyperken knew that it had been decided that | 
Smallbones alone could and should destroy the dog. He could not, therefore, | 
leave the dog on board with safety ; and, as for taking him on shore with him, | 
in that there was much danger, for the widow Vandersloosh had set her face 
against the dog. No wonder: he had behaved in her parlour as bad as the dog 
Crab in the Two Gentlemen of Verona. And the Frau was a very clean per- 
son, and had no fancy for dogs’ comparing their legs with those of her polished | 
mahogany chairs and tables. If Mr. Vanslyperken’s suit was to be decided ac- | 
cording to the old adage, ‘love me, love my dog,”’ he certainly had but a poor | 
chance, for the widow detested the cur, and had insisted that it should never be 
brought into her house. ‘Take the dog on shore, therefore, he could not ; but, 
thought Mr. Vanslyperken, I can take Smallbones on shore, that will do as well 
I have some biscuit to dispose of, and he shall go with it and wait till I come off 
again, Smallbones was, therefore, ordered to put on his hat and step into the 
boat with two half bags of biscuit to carry up to the widow’s house, for she did 
a little business with Mr. Vanslyperken, as well as allowing him to make love to 
her; and was never so sweet or so gracious, as when closing a bargain. So 
Mr. Vanslyperken waited for Smallbones, who was soon ready, for his best con- 
sisted only in a pair of shoes to his usually naked feet, and a hat for his gene- 
rally uncovered head. And Mr. Vanslyperken, and Smalltones, and the biscuit, 
were in the boat, when Snarleyyow intimated his intention to join the party ; 
but this waa refused, and the boat shoved off without him. 

As soon as Mr. Vanslyperken had shoved off, Dick Short, being in command, 
thought he inight as well give himself Jeave, and go on shore also. So he went 
down, put on his best, and ordered the other boat to be manned, and leaving 
Obadiah Coble on board as the next officer, be took with him Jansen, Jemmy 
Ducks, and four or five others, to have a cruise. Now, as Snarleyyow had this 
time made up his mind that he would go on shore, and Short was willing to in- 
dulge him, tor he knew that Smalibores, if he fell in with him, would do his 
best to launch him into one of the canals, sO convenient in every street, the cur 
Was permitted to get into the boat, and was landed with the rest of the party, 

who, as usual, repaired to the Lust Haus of the widow Vandersloosh ; where 
we must leave them for the present, and return to our friend, Mr. Vanslyperken 
CHAPTER VIII. 
In which the Widow lays atrap for Mr. Vanslyperken, and Smalibones lays a trap for 
Snarleyyow, and both bag their game. 

The Widow Vandersloosh, as we have informed the reader, was the owner of 
a Lust Haus, or pleasure-house for sailors: we will describe that portion of her 
tenement more particularly by-and-by ; at present, we must advert to her own 
private house, which stood adjoining, and had a communication with the Lust 
Haus by a private door through the party wall. This was a very small, snug 
little habitation, with one window in each front, and two stories high; contain- | 
ing a front parlour and kitchen on the basement, two small rooms on the first, 
and two on the second floor. Nothing could be better arranged for a widow's 
residence. Moreover, she had a back-yard running the whole length of the wall | 
of the Lust Haus in the rear, with convenient offices and a back-door into the 
street behind. 

Mr. Vanslyperken had arrived, paid his humble devoire to the widow, more 
humble, because he was evidently pleased with his own person, and had been 


selves with the two principal personages of this our drama, Smallbones and 


| Snarleyyow. 


When Smallbones had retired, with the empty bread bags under his arm, he 
remained some time reflecting at the porch, and then having apparently made up 
his mind, ke walked to a chandler’s shop just over the bridge of the canal op- 
posite, and purchased a needle, some strong twine, and a red herring. He also 
procured * without purchase,” as they say in our War Office Gazettes, a few 
pieces of stick. Having obtained al! these, he went round to the door of the 
yard behind the widow’s house, and let himself in. Little did Mr. Vanslyper- 
ken imagine what mischief was brewing, while he was praising and drinking 
the beer of the widow’s own brewing. 

Smallbones had no difficulty in finding out where Snarleyyow was confined, 
for the dog was very busy gnawing his way through the door, which however, 
was a work of time, and not yet a quarter accomplished. The place had been 
a fowl-house, and at the bottom of the door, there was a small hatch for the 


| ingress and egress of these bipeds, the original invention of some thrifty 


spinster, to prevent the maids from stealing eggs. But this hatch was closed, 
or Snarleyyow would have escaped through it. Smallbones took up his quarters 
in another out-house, that he might not be observed, and commenced his 
operations. 

He first took out the bottom of one bread bag, and then sewed that on the 
other to make it longer: he then ran a string through the mouth, so as to draw 
it close when necessary, and cut his sticks so as to support it and keep it open. 
All this being arranged, he went to where Snarleyyow was busy gnawing wood 
with great pertinacity, and allowed him not only to smell, but to tear off the tail 


| of the red herring, under the door; and then gradually drew the herring along 


until he had brought it right under the hatch inthe middle, which left it at the 
precise distance that the dog could snuff it but not reach it, which Snarleyyow 
now did, in preference to gnawing wood. When you lay a trap, much depends 
upon the bait; Smallbones knew his enemy's partiality for savoury comestibles. 
He then brought out his bag, set up his supporters, fixed it close to the hatch, 
and put the red herring inside of it. With the string in one hand, he lifted up 
the hatch with the other. Snarleyyow rushed out and rushed in, and in a mo- 
ment the strings were drawn, and as soon as drawn were tied tight round the 
mouth of the bag. Snarleyyow was caught; he tumbled over and over, rolling 
now to the right and now to the left, while Smallbones grinned with delight. 
After amusing himself a short time with the evolutions of his prisoner, he 
dragged him in his bag into the outhouse where he had made his trap, shut the 
door, and Jefthim. The next object was to remove any suspicion on the part 
of Mr. Vanslyperken:; and to effect this, Smallbones tore off the hatch, and 
broke it in two or three pieces, bit parts of it with bis own teeth, and laid them 
down before the door, making it appear as if the dog had gnawed his own way 
out. ‘The reason fur allowing the dog still to remain in prison, was that Small- 
bones dared not attempt any thing further until it was dark, and there was yet 
an hour or more to wait for the close of the day. 

Smallbones had but just finished his work in time; for the widow having 
been summoned to her guests in the Lust Haus, had left Vanslyperken alone, 
and the lieutenant thought this a good opportunity to look after his four-footed 
favourite. He came out into the yard, where he found Smailbones, and he had 
his misgivings 

““ What are you doing here, sir 2” 

“ Waiting for you sir,’’ replied Smallbenes, humbly. 

“ And the dog!” said Vanslyperken, observing the strewed fragments of the 
door hateh. 

** He’s a bitten himself out, sir, I believe.”’ 

** And where is he then!” 

‘ I don’t know, sir; I suppose he’s gone down to the boat.” 

Snarleyyow hearing his master’s voice, had commenced a whine, and Small- 
bones trembled : fortunately, at that mioment, the widow's ample form appeared 
at the back-door of the house, and she called to Mr. Vanslyperken. The 
widow's voice drowned the whine ot the dog, and his master did not hear it. At 
the summons, Vanslyperken but half convinced, but not daring to show any in- 
terest about the animal in the preseuce of his mistress, returned to the parlour, 
and very soon the dog was forgotten 

But as the orgies in the Lust Haus increased, so did it become more necessary 
for the widow to make frequent visits there ; not only to supply her customers, 
but to restrain them by her presence ; and as the evening wore away, so did the 
absences of the widow become more frequent. This Vanslyperken well knew, 
and he therefore always pressed his suit in the afternoon, and as soon as it was 
dark returned on board. Siallbones, who watched at the back door the move- 
ments of his master, perceived that he was refixing his sword-belt over his 
shoulder, aud he knew this to be the signal for departure. It was now quite 
dark, he therefore hastened to the outhouse, and dragged out Snarleyyow in the 
bag, swung him over his shoulder, and walked out of the yard door, proceeded 
to the canal in front of the widow’s house, looked round him, could perceive 


nobody, and then dragged the bag with its contents into the stagnant water | 


below just as Mr. Vanslyperken, who had bidden adieu to the widow, came out 
of the house. There was a heavy splash—and silence. Had such been heard 


on the shores of the Bosphorus on such a night, it would have told some tale of , 


unhappy love and a husband's vengeance; but, at Amsterdam, it was nothing 
more than the drowning of a cur. 

‘Who's there—is it Smallbones 7” said Mr. Vanslyperken. 

‘* Yes, sir,” said Smallbones, with alarm. 

‘* What was that noise I heard ?” 

* Noise, sir?’ Oh, I kicked a paving-stone into the canal.” 

‘** And don’t you know there is a heavy fine for that, you scoundrel. And 


, pray where are the bread bags?” | 
“ The bread bags, sir! Oh, Mr. Short took them to tie up some vegetables 


in them,” 

“Mr. Short! Oh, very well. Come along, sir, and no more throwing stones 
into the canal; why you might have killed somebody—there is a buat down 
there now. I hear the people talking.” And Mr. Vanslyperken hastened to his 
boat, which was waiting for him; anxious to ascertain if Snarleyyow, as be 
fully expected, was init. Buttohis grief and disappointment he was not there, 


| and Mr. Vanslyperken sat in the stern sheets, in no pleasant humour, thinking 
| whether it was or was not a paving-stone which Smallibones had thrown into the 


| Dribble-Hall, Worthington (who had volunteered the use of his commodious 
| travelling-chariot for the excursion) requested that, on the morning of the twenty- 
| fourth, I would be in readiness at ten o’clock precisely ; at which hour, he, ac- 
| companied by Heartall, would call for me. ‘Thus,” said Worthington, “we 

may do the thing easily, and have a spare hour, or so, to rest and dress when we 
| arrive at the Hail.”’ ‘* Now remember,” (and this he uttered with all the 
| earnestness of a Belvidera,) “remember ten! The ‘Squire will want his 
| dinner at four : and he will be sadly put out of the way if we should keep him 
waiting for it.” 

The morning of the twenty-fourth of December was what, in London, is 
called a rather fine-ish December morning, for there was neither hail, rain, sleet 
nor snow: there was merely a slight fog, scarcely more than sufficient to prevent 
one’s seeing across from one side of the street to the other. Worthington, 
being one of the most punctual of men, was no more than twenty minutes behind 
| the time which he himself had appointed to call for Heartall: the fortunate con- 

sequence of this delay was, that he found Heartall so nearly ready to accompany 
him, that he was kept shivering in his carriage at Heartall’s door for hardly 
more than a quarter of anhour. As for myself, by the time they were with me 
I had just finished my breakfast and the reading of my newspaper (by lamp- 
light), so that I had nothing in the world to do but dress; and this ceremony I 
accomplished with so much expedition that as the clock struck eleven, which, 
after all, was only sixty minutes past ten (the hour appointed) we were fairly on 
our journey. 

“IT wish,” exclaimed Worthington, ‘‘ we had not lost this hour! We shall 
not get down to the Hall much before four. However, we will tip the post-boys 
well, and endeavour to make up for lost time.” 

Our road lay eastward. ‘O for a curse to kill!’’ exclaims some merciless 
tragedy-hero. Were there a curse of power to shatter into fragments and 
disperse a villainous compound of bricks and mortar, there were not at this 
moment existing an atom of that vile, worthless, wicked and most unwarrant- 
able Wych-street. You arrive at a city feast just too late for the turtle: you 
had encountered a stoppage in Wych-street. How was it, when you intended 
to set off by the Rotterdam steamer the other day, you did not reach the Tower- 
wharf till twenty minutes after its departure ’—Your. coach had deen blocked 
up in Wych-street. Hearing reports unfavourable to you banker's solidity, you 
jump into your cab and drive down to Lombard-street for the purpose of 
drawing out your balance. On your arrival, you are told that these worthy 
people had stopped payment about half an hour before! Your curses are 
showered upon Wych-street, wherein you had been jammed for nearly twice 
as long. Every hour in the day it is the object of the heart-born execrations of 
the numberless unfortunates who are caught in it. But alas! it is proof against 
every mode and form of anathema. Yet, owing to some strange infatuation, 
coachmen (public and private), cabmen, post-boys, drivers of all denominations, 
every mother’s son of them aci/l lead you into that abominable and fatal ravine. 
So did it chance with us. We had proceeded half-way down it when we were 
met by a moving mountain in the shape of a broad-wheeled waggon drawn by 
eight horses. ‘To pass each other was impossible; so nothing remained but 
for one of us to back out of the street. ‘The waggon could not, so we must. 
But, fora long time, neither could we. Behind us was a cart laden with iron 
bars, behind that were three hackney-coaches, and behind those, carts, cabs, 
and hand-trucks, all jumbled together in inextricable confusion. In what manner 
we escaped from it I know not; but, in order to avoid a recurrence of the 
calamity, we ordered the post-boy to turn off into Holborn. ‘* What we lose in 
distance we shall save in time,” said Heartall.—** It wiil be full four when we 
get down to the Hall,” sighed Worthington. 

As we advanced into the city the fog became more and more dense ; so, not- 
withstanding that all the shops were brilliantly illuminated, our progress was 
not rapid. It was somewhat retarded also by another circumstance. It 
happened to be cattle-day—so called as being one of those agreeable days on 
which thousands of sheep and bullocks are driven from Smithfield along the 
mest crowded streets of the metropolis. London is the only city in Europe 
which can show so pretty a sight. Elsewhere, the animals suffer their 
melancholy doom in the suburbs, or at a distance from the town; and their 
remains are afterwards brought into it in carts, or trucks, or on men’s shoulders, 
or by some other such clumsy contrivance; but in London they are made to 
carry their own briskets, ribs, rounds, and steaks, their necks, shoulders, legs, 
saddles, and haunches, directly to that part of the capital where it is intended 
they should be consumed. Now itis clear that by such means much human 
labour, as well as considerable expenditure for artificial carriage—in contradis- 
tinction to the natural mode of self-carriage here adopted—is spared : and these 
inestimable advantages are gained at no greater cost than that of spreading con- 
fusion and dismay over half the town; of an old woman or two frightened into 
fits; a few useless children smashed ; and occasionally a man gored and tossed 

| by an over-driven ox—this last, however, tending greatly to the amusement of 
the spectators. 

Coupled with the state of the atmosphere, this being, as I. have said, cattle- 
day, Our progress was but slow. Scarcely were we clear of ane drove of bul- 
locks when we found ourselves in the midst of another. Then, the howling 
and barking of the dogs, the yells and shouts of the drovers, the roaring of 
the cattle, and their pretty innocent gambols! frisking and leaping about us 
| and occasionally thrusting their horns in at the carriage-windows—for as 4 
| precautionary measure (though one not tending to our personal comfort) we had 
been obliged to put down the glasses in order to save them from destruction. 
Well; at twelve o’clock we reached the Royal Exchange, at which tme (ac- 
cording to the arrangements made by Worthington) we ought to have been four- 
| Seen miles farther on ourroad. This extorted another sigh from Worthington. 
“Ah! our getting down to the Hall by four o'clock is almost hopeless,” ex 
claimed he. 

As we cleared the city the fog gradually dispersed, and soon the sun shone out 
brilliantly. We now dashed on at a rapid rate—changed horses—on again—till, 
| at about three o'clock, we arrived at Quig’s Corner, the last stage on the road 

to Dribble Hall. But we had still fourteen miles to travel, the last five of which, 
besides, were along a narrow lane, not macadamized. However, by dint of 
| bribing and flogging, we might hope to be at our journey’s end not very much 
| behind the appointed time. Worthington’s benevolent countenance brightened 
| at the prospect. ‘ For,” said he, ‘I don’t like to put any one out of his way, 


‘ canal, and resolv that if the dog did not appear, Smal!bones should be keel- | least of all the Squire ; for it is a thing he can’t bear, poor fellow!” As we 
followed by Smallbones, who laid the biscuit by the scraper at the door, watching f canal, and re erreag tae © Sas aay = = | 


itas in duty bound. The lieutenant imagined that he was more graciously re- | 
ceived than usual. Perhaps he was, for the widow had not had so much custom 
lately, and was glad the crew of the cutter were arrived to spend their money. 
Already had Vanslyperken removed his sword and belt, and laid them with bis 
three-cornered laced hat on the side-table ; he was already cosily, as of wont, 
seated upon the widow’s little fubsy sofa, with the lady by his side, and he had 
just taken her hand, and was about to renew his suit, to pour forth the im- 
promptu effusions of his heart, concocted on the quarter-deck of the Yungfrau, 
when who should bolt into the parlour but the unwelcome Snarleyyow. 

“*O that nasty beast! Mynheer Vanslyperken, how dare you bring him inte | 





hauled. There was, however, one more chance, the dog might have been taken 
on board.—[ To be continued. ) 
——— 

CHRISTMAS FESTIVITIES AT DRIBBLE HALL. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF PAUL PRY.—[Resumed from our paper of May 21.) 

“T shall expect you to remain from the 24th (arriving at or before 4, as I dine 
at that hour precisely, liking a long evening in the country) "till the morning of 
the 26th.” I quote from the chandler-like letter of invitation which I received 
from Ephraim Dribble, Esquire, to pass the Christmas with him at Dribble-hall 
For the Squire’s Elegant Epistle at length, such readers as would refresh their 


| had not taken any refreshment since breakfast, we regaled ourselves, whilst 
| the horses were putting-to, with some satisfactory, but clumsy-looking sand- 
wiches, and a glass of excellent home-brewed ale. And, then, forward again. 
The post-boy, to do him justice, seemed resolved to earn his promised re- 
| ward of an additional half-crown, honestly ; for though the road was not of the 
best, he carried us over the first nine miles in fifty-five minutes. It was four 
o’clock as we turned into the narrow lane leading to the Hall, between which 
| and ourselves lay, what the post-boy denounced as “ five bitter bad miles.” It 
was dark, too, and rather foggy, and the cold was intense. By this jast circum- 
stance, however, we were not much affected, the carriage being close and com- 
fortable, and we well wrapped up in our cloaks. 


| 
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“ thington,” said I, (recollecting the ’Squire’s “ 1 dine at that hour 
pest”) eT fear we shall make your friend wait a little for his dinner 
7 o Wait '” exclaimed Worthington. He sighed, but made no further reply. 

We had proceeded slowly and with some difficulty along the first mile of the 
lane, when the fog, which had been gradually increasing, enveloped us like fifty 
thousand Witney blankets. Suddenly the carriage made a dead halt. Wor- 
thington, in his eagerness to learn the cause of it, in letting down one of the 
front glasses shivered it to pieces. The post-boy announced to us the pleasing 
fact that it was impossible for him to proceed a_ step farther, for that he could 
not see his horse’s ears. What was to be done 1 Having contemplated merely 
a daylight journey the carriage-lamps had not been prepared. og § 

«Then are we to pass our Christmas-eve in this pleasant place !” inquired 
Heartall. ** I don’t see how we are to get out of it, Sir,” replied the post-boy. 
«[ can’t ge on, and it’s too narrow to turn handily, for there’s a ditch six feet 
deep which ought to be somewhere about here, though I can’t say, toa nicety, 
where.” f 

This reply rendered Heartall’s question less extravagant than it had at first 
appeared. } : 

“ Then there is nothing for us to do,” said I, “but wait patiently for a few 
minutes : in that time the fog may clear away.” 

« What, Sir !’’ exclaimed the post-boy ; ‘ ¢his fog clear away! Lord bless 
you, Sir, there’s no chance of that; I know this fog of old: when he comes on 
in the sly, sneaking, slow way as he has done this afternoon, he doesn’t clear 
away again in a hurry.” : 

“Then seriously,” said Worthington, ‘ what is to be done?” 

““ Why, Sir, if we could get a light, we might contrive to , 

He was interrupted by a “ Halloo, there !” which came struggling through 
the dense fog with a moist kind of sound. 

Heartall, who will sometimes perpetrate a pun under the most untoward cir- 
cumstances, joyfully exclaimed, “ I have some trust in that Aad for helping us 
through this fog.” Py; 

The sound proceeded from an invisible cottage which happened to be within 
ten feet of us. We replied to the salutation and made known our unfortunate 
condition. Presently a lantern was seen at the carriage door, and behind the 
lantern was the hazy, ill-defined, phantasmagoric figure of a man. We told 
him whither we were going, and offered him a good reward for his guidance. 
This he peremptorily refused, as, his wife being very ill, not all the money in 
*Squires Dribble’s pocket (he said) should induce him to leave his home. As 
to the lantern, that was heartily at our service. We gave him a crown for the 
loan of it ; and parted, mutually satisfied with the bargain—we, in our helpless 
condition, thinking that we had by much the best of it. 

But here a new difficulty arose. The post-boy declared that the light would 
be of no manner of use to him unless it were carried at his horses’ heads. We 
desired him to dismount, lead his horses, and carry it. This, he said, was im- 
possible: for that his saddle-horse, owing to some infirmity of mind or temper, 
would either kick or rear, or stand still, or back—in short, that he would do 
anything but advance unless he felt his rider on his back.” 

‘* Pleasant, again!” said Heartall. ‘* Then, do you mean that one of us 
must get out and carry it?” 

“If you please, Gentlemen,”’ was the consoling reply. 

Here occurred a pause. No one seemed inclined to volunteer for the ser- 
vice. Worthington, indeed, having but lately recovered from a severe attack of 
gout, and being by many years the senior of the party, could not fairly be ex- 
pected to undertake it; so that the performance of the agreeable duty lay be- 
tween Heartall and me 

“ Ahem !—I think,” said Heartall, ‘‘ that after being cooped up for so many 
hours in a close carriage, there is nothing more delightful than getting out and 
stretching one’s legs.” 

“I think so too,” replied: yet neither of us manifested the slightest in- 
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Che Alvion. 


_can have it; only I think you had better not spoil your supper. It is fair to 


tell you we have a hot roast turkey for supper. I’m very fond of a hot roast 
turkey for my supper—in fact, I always have one for my supper on Christmas 
eve.’ 

| “Hadn't we better order tea in the drawing-room,” said Mrs. Dribble, “ and 
leave the gentlemen to take their dinner quietly in this?” 

“ Nonsense, Mrs. D.!” angrily exclaimed the ’Squire. ‘It is no dinner, but 
|@ mere snack. Besides, where is the use of lighting a fire in the drawing-room 
| at this time o’night? Pray, Ma‘am, don’t interfere with my orders.” Then 

addressing himself to us, he continued: * Perhaps you would like a little hot 
water up stairs whilst they are putting your snack on a tray?” 

“The snack on the tray”? was particularly emphasized :—no doubt, with the 
| humane intention of saving us from the mortification of any disappointment 
| which our own wild expectations of a more profuse collation might, otherwise, 
| have occasioned. 

We readily accepted the offer of the hot water, and Sam was ordered to con- 
duct us to our rooms. 

** Stop !”’ cried our host, as Sam was preparing to marshal us the way ; “stop! 
there is no fire in any of your rooms: but as I always like to havea fire in my 
own dressing-room in such horrid weather as this, perhaps you might find it 
more comfortable to go there.” 

Admiring this delicate attention on the part of our considerate host, we ac- 
cepted the offer ‘as amended.” As we were about to move forward, Sam 
nodded and winked at his master, at the same time twitching the sleeve of his 
fustian jacket. ‘The Squire put a key into his hand, accompanying it with an 
injunction that he would carefully lock the door, and bring him the key again. 
On entering the dressing-room this mystery was explained by Sam's unlocking 
one of his master’s wardrobes, and taking from it his own dress livery-coat, 
which the former always kept under lock and key, and which, upon this occa- 
sion, he had forgotten to leave out. 

After as comfortable a éoilette as the time would admit of, we re-descended 
to the dining-room—our expectations of a merry Christmas not much enlarged 
by the manner and circumstances of our reception. 

The family were taking their tea ; andon a table in a corner of the room we 
found a very inefficient substitute for what ought to have been our dinner; for 
the ’Squire’s directions had been rapidly followed. The repast cqnsisted of 
nothing more than a few slices of cold boiled veal served on a tray, and (as we 
had declined his ale) the remains—somewhat less than half—of a bottle of 
Sherry. Worthington’s “‘ I hope so,”’ which struck me at the time as being of 
a very suspicious character, was now shown to deserve the worst we might 
have thought of it. To despatch such a provision, where the duty of so doing 
was to be divided amongst three hungry travellers, did not require a very long 
time ; and the moment ’Squire Dribble saw that the last drop was drained 
from the decanter, he did not ask whether it would be agreeable to us to take 
any more, but desired Sam to ‘*take all those things away and bring a card- 
table.” a 

As of the eight persons who formed the party, three were visiters, it will 
naturally be supposed that the ’Squire consulted their pleasure as to what game 
they would prefer, what stakes they chose to play for, or, whether they chose to 
play at all. But the Squire was not accustomed to consult any one’s pleasure 
but his own. 

“ Come,” 


a penny, put in three to begin, and limit the loo to three-pence.” 
* But, perhaps,” said Mrs. Dribble, *‘ those gentlemen may not like cards.” 


And, taking his seat at the table, he dealt the cards round in eight divisions. 










knocked loudly at my door. I just ventured my nose from under the bed- 
clothes and, so intense was the cold, I felt as if it had been caught in a vice. 

* Not stirring yet, Sir!” cried the Squire. ‘ Why, Sir, it is almost nine ; 
[have been up this hour and want my breakfast ; I always breakfast at nine.” 

“ Then, pray, Sir,” said I, with an-unaffected yawn, ‘ pray, get your break- 
fast and don't wait for me. This is much earlier than my usual hour of rising. 
Besides, I have notslept well, and there is nothing peculiarly inviting in the 
weather. I will take some breakfast two or three hours hence ” 

“« Pray get up, my dear Sir, and come down stairs, or the rolls will be cold ; 
and I can’t bear cold rolls. Now do get up: I hate—that’s to say, Mrs. D. 
hates to see breakfast about all day long, and’’ (continued my kind-hearted, 
considerate host) ** you would find it very uncomfortable to take breakfast in 
your own room, without a fire—for it is a bitter cold morning. I'll tell Sam to 
bring you some hot water.” 

Away he went ; and, not long after, cante Sam with the hot water—Sam in- 
forming me that his master (polite creature !) had instructed him to say that he 
could not be so rude as to sit down to breakfast till I came—nor could the 
ladies. This hint, was, of course, decisive; so, greatly to my dissatisfaction, 
I rose ; and having dressed with as much speed as the discomforts of my posi- 
tion would allow, with a blue nose, shrivelled cheek, and shivering from head to 
foot, I descended to the break fast-parlour. 

Scarcely had I time to salute the assembled party when I was thus addressed. 
by the ’Squire :— 

‘A late riser, eh, Sir? We have nearly finished breakfast, but no fault of 
mine. You know I called you in time, and I told you I wanted my breakfast. 
You must be earlier, to-morrow, though, as you'll start at eleven. But, come, 
my dear Sir; what do youtake? I’m afraid I can’t recommend the tea, but 112 
put a little fresh into the pot if you wish it. However, here is plenty of coffee 
and”’ [putting his fingers to the coffee biggin] ‘* it’s nice and warm still. The 
eggs are all gone, but you can have one boiled ox purpose for you if you like— 
or, what say you toa slice of the cold veal? I believe you found it excellent 
yesterday? J should have made my breakfast of it if I had not had my broiled 
leg of the turkey. I had just finished eating it as Mr. Worthington and Mr. 
Heartall came down ; for they were rather late-ish like yourself,” 

Freezing as I was, this was no time for the exercise of an over-strained 
delicacy, which would have inflicted upon me cold veal and cool coffee ; so I 
requested to have some hot tea and an egg. 

“Then bring me the tea-caddy again, Sam,” said ’Squire Dribble, some- 
what peevishly ; ‘ and here, take the key and get an egg out of the cupboard 
—or two—and let them be boiled. Be sure you lock the cupboard again, and 
bring me the key. And, Sam—come back. Put a ticket into the basket for 
the two eggs you take out, or I may make a mistake in my egg-count.” The 
*Squire made some fresh tea, and, in due time, poured it out for me: for 
*Squire Dribble gallantly relieved his lady from the performance of all the 
onerous and unfeminine duties of the breakfast-table—such as making and 
pouring out the tea, serving the coffee and cream, distributing the eggs, and 
doling out the portions of whatever else there might happen’ to be—by taking 
them upon himself. 

When Sem returned with the eggs, he brought along with him the newspa- 
per, which had just arrived. ‘Give that to me,” said Dribble, who had not 
quite finished his breakfast. So, taking it from the hands of the servant, he, 
without offering it to any one else, put it beneath him, and sat hatching it tilt 








said he, as he opened the card-box, and began to divide the coun- 
ters into dozens: ‘* come, we'll have a game of three-card loo ; twelve fish for 


“I did not ask for your ‘ perhaps,’ Madam,” angrily replied the Squire; “I 
dare say they do. What is Christmas-eve without a round game? Come.” 


Of all imaginable bores, the being compelled to hum-drum for paltry stakes at 


he himself had leisure to read it. ‘ It is an odd fancy of mine,” said the 
Squire ; ‘‘but I would uot give a farthing for my newspaper unless I see the 
first of it.’ This was a reason sufficient to reconcile the most fastidious to the 
| proceeding. 
| For our morning’s amusements we had the choice of admiring Mrs. Drib- 
ble’s proficiency in the artof netting purses ; of looking at Miss Flanks, who 
sat silently looking at the fire; of listening to her brother and Nizzy, who were 
scraping duets on two bad fiddles ; of walking out in the snow, along with the 


clination to put our opinion to a practical test.” 

‘* Suppose you and I take it by turns ?’’ continued Heartall. 

“Suppose we do,” said I; “‘ and suppose, moreover, you take the first 
turn.” 

Heartall burst into a good-humoured laugh, which could no more be mis- 
understood than resisted. So, on a bitter cold night in December, in a dense 
fog, | was compelled to quit the carriage and (lantern in hand) pick my way, as 


best I might, along a barbarous cart-road only ankle deep in mud—except where | 


it happened to be knee-deep. As I put forth no pretensions to be considered a 
Llander, a Franklin, or a Denham, on occasions like this, I will confess that | 


a speculative game, with people who are intent upon its formalities, and whose | Squire, to look at the grounds; or of accompanying him to the farm-yard to 
spirits are elated, or their ill-temper provoked by their three farthing gains or | S€€ him feed his pigs, count his chickens, and gather in the eggs. Phe ’Squire 
losses—of all imaginable bores, this I pronounce to be the bore most capable of pressed us hard for the two latter, saying that it was by no means agreeable to 
| boring one’s very head off. The only expedient for rendering such a mode of | be obliged to walk out alone when he had invited company from town to enliven 
destroying time endurable, is that which is usually adopted by the generality of | his Christmas. This, however, Heartall and I resolutely declined ; but Wor- 








“making mistakes ’’—that is to say—but [ say it in a whisper—cheating.— | ceded to it. Left to ourselves, we went into the library+tiereé was no fire in 
. . . . + i ry’ ; 
*Squire, however, being a rigid disciplinarian at cards, would not allow this. On | 1, and all the book-cases were loc ed up. There was a billiard-table in the 
‘ ‘ ns be % ea: S . of. 6 
the occasion of sume trifling infraction of a rule which I had perpetrated, he gave | house ; “* But,” said Sam, who had informed us of that promising fact, * there Ss 
| Nizzy the key of one of the bookcases, and sent him to fetch “ Hoyle.” [Niz- | 09 fire in the room ; the balls, cues, and maces are all locked up, and the “Squire 


" ° . 7 : ; * y . ’ m . 
was by no means sorry when, after I had acted the pleasant part of guide for | zy, by-the-by, is the familiar appellation of Ebenezer, a poor and humble cousin | has got the key.’’ We were driven to our wits’ end for amusement ; and when, 


nearly an hour, the light in the lantern was suddenly extinguished, and I was | of the ’Squire’s.] Then, the Squire, who took upon himself the office of col- | after twenty other inquiries, Heartall said, ** And pray, Sam, where 





” Sam, 


enabled to resume my seat in the carriage. Yet even this was not the extreme | lector and paymaster, would count the fish ever and over again if, instead of | somewhat petulantly, replied, * Lord bless you, Sir! that’s locked up, too : the 
of comfort; for, in consequence of the destruction of the front glass, I found | eighty or ninety in the pool, as there ought to have been, he found a deficiency | Squire locks up every thing here.” ; 

my two companions themselves, who had not quitted their snug corners, | of one—strictly examining each person at table to see how many he cr she | he morning slowly wore away; and at length we retired to our cold rooms 
shivering with cold and half choked by the fog. Fortunately the loss of our } had put in; then he would call a fresh deal, upon the occurrence of any trifling to dress fordinner, From thence we came down into the drawing-room, which 
light was now a matter of but little importance, as the night had become | error; then if one happened to say,*‘I’ll not play this hand,” and, in the | WS still colder ; for the apartment was spacivus and lofty, with French windows 
sufficiently clear to allow the post-boy to make his way, though slowly, with- | same breath, retracted and said **I will,” he would tell him he had said “* no” | Opening on the lawn; and the fire had but that moment been lighted. ‘ It is 


out it. 
‘How very odd!’ exclaimed Worthington, as I re-entered the carriage ; 


| first and must not. If he wona halfpenny he would chuckle and scream with | useless to have much fire till one wants it,” said the ’Squire ; “as dinner will 
| delight; if he lost a farthing he would grumble and swear, scratch his head | soon be ready, we shan‘t be here long ; and when we return here in the evening, 
1 


“ Heartall and! were just saying we thought it almost time that one of us should | and dash the cards upon the table. Well; for nearly two mortal hours were | it will be cozy and comfortable.” We had stood shivering here for half an hour 


turn out and relieve you.” 


‘Indeed !—I have been thinking exactly the same thing for the last half-hour,” | and-twopence (the whole sum that had been lost al! round the table), declared it 


replied I, somewhat drily. 


! 
| we condemned to this execrable occupation; till Dribble, having won three- | ~~ a was saneuneae 1 gee , el vad 
e dinner consisted of soup and dSouilli, beef-steaks, a beef-steak pie, a 


time to leave off. | boiled round of beef, and a fine sirloin of beef, roasted. The Squire accounted 


” e | | oie : : 4 
“Come!” said Heartall, ina tone of consolation, “we are near the end of | At about ten o'clock supper was served : this consisted of a hot roast turkey | ra tof hae ae me a : ae 2 oie he bed go ‘ ale cues aie 
our journey. This is an unpromising beginning of our Christinas-eve, I own; and adish of sausages. 'Squire Dribble, who officiated as carver, first cut off | ONG OF Deel: that by purchasing the quantity, he had got it a bargain; an 


| that, one way or other—by coaxing and cutting and contriving—his Christmas 


elderly ladies at all games under all circumstances, and by them, politely termed | thington, who was fearful of putting his pet bear entirely out of humour, ae-———————-————~ 


but we shall soon be in a good warm house, with a comfortable dinner to wel- | the liver wing and a slice or two of the breast, which he put upon a plate and 
come our arrival; and the ‘Squire will make us drown the remembrance of | Kept at his side. ‘This was clearly intended, and the result proved it, for no less 
these our mishaps and miseries ina bumper of his choicest !——Wont't he, important a personage than ’Squire Dribble himself. He then gave the gizzard 
Worthington 2” | to Sam, saying, * Let the cook devil this for me.”” Having, with praiseworthy | 
‘“* ]—I hope so,” hesitatingly, replied the latter. consideration, provided for himself, he politely inquired of his guests what they 
‘«Those are all good things in their way,” said I; ‘but what I shall most | would choose. His own family were not subjected to that perplexing question | 
delight in will be a change of dress.” | —the ’Squire, probably, being well acquainted with their tastes. He had helped | 
At about half-past six we entered the Squire's domain, and were presently | every body at table except poor Cousin Nizzy, and there remained nothing of the 
driven up to the door of the hall. ‘The door was already opened and there stood | turkey but one leg and the dismantled carcase. Nizzy looked wistfully at the | 


to receive us—not the “Squire, nor any of his family, but the Squire’s man— jeg + Nizzy,” said Diivble, in a tone of exemplary kindness, “ you admired the | 
Sam, who was dressed in his best livery waistcoat and small's, anda fustian  pojled veal to-day. Go, Sam, and fetch the veal for Mr. Ebenezer. And, here ; 
jacket ! let the cook put by this leg for my breakfast in the morsing. There is sothing 


** Hope you're well, Sir,” said Sam, addressing Worthington, who was the | | jike ao well for iny breakfast as a broiled leg of a turkey.” After no dinner this 
only one of the party he had ever seen. And, without waiting for a reply, he | was but a scanty supper; and the ‘Squire who, I have no doubt, observed a sly 
continued, ‘* Master says, Sir, hadn’t you better tell the post-boy, at once, to be Jook indicating thus much, which Heartall cast at me, liberally ordered some | 
here with the horses to take you away again, at eleven o'clock, the day after to- cheese to be toasted and an egg or two to be poached. He also insisted upon our 


dinner would serve his family nearly through the week. The wines, for the 
little there was of them, were good; and one bottle especially, which the 
Squire kept at his side, and of which he sent each of us, his visiters, one glass, 
was excellent. 

The cloth bad not been long removed, when Dribble, having finished his own 
bottle (and the rest of the decanters being nearly emptied), fell fast asleep—or 
pretended to do so. After some time he started up, and apologized for his rude- 
ness in keeping us so long waiting for coffee. 

This evening passed away in nearly the same lively style as the preceding - 
the principal variation being the substitution of vingt-un for loo. When 
the clock struck ten, the ‘Squire, with ineffable ,hospitality, said—*if either 
of you gentlemen would like supper, pray say so—I don’t want any myself.” 
Supper being declined, ** Well, then, as you must be up early in the morning 
to start,”’ continued the ’Squire, “suppose we goto bed. I feel uncommonly 
sleepy.” |! 


; ip ‘ ” . , as ‘Squire. in hi 
morrow ? as there won't be anybody he can spare to go to Quig’s Corner to order tasting his ale—his very best; and there being no wine on table, nor any, in- | At 11 a.m. of the 26th,” the precise time which the Squire, in his letter 


them.” deed, being offered us, we did so. Suddenly his heart expanded, and he exclaim- 
“A hospitable commencement!” thought I. Though, certainty, the Squire, eq, “Come! this is Christmas eve; soif any Gentleman would like wine, let 
according to the strict conditions of his invitation, was perfectly justified in it. him say so: but we never take ut al supper. 
The order being given accordingly, we were ushered into the dining-room. t 


is plenty in the cellar, and of all sorts; and J shan’t mind the trouble of going 
With folded arms and outstretched legs, in a large, easy, red morocco chair, 


down for it. To sach an invitation no reply could well be given; and silence, 
in the warm corner of the fireplace, reclined the ‘Squire. He did not rise to | according to Dribble’s interpretation, giving dissent, he continued :—** You 
receive us, but welcomed us with—'s Well, how d’ye do? Come sit down, agree with me, I perceive : something warm and comfortable is the thing. Sam, 
without ceremony—a miserable night, eh! Sitting here in my snug corner! ag soon as you have removed these things, bring the spirits and plenty of hot 
I didn’t envy you your ride, that ] can tell you. Come, sit down. Just the | water.” — 
party I told you you’d meet. Mrs. D.,my dear, Mr. Heartall and his friend ; The "Squire “ brewed” (as he expressed it) for every one at table, never 
my cousin, Mr. Ebenezer Dribble; and my wife’s brother and sister, Mr. John allowing the bottles to pass from before him. 
Flanks and Miss Flanks. Worthington, I needn't introduce you: you know 
everybody and everybody knows you. Well, I'm glad you're come at last, for 
it is more than half-past six, and I was beginning to want my tea.” 
‘Tea!’ exclaimed Heartall ; ‘why, Sir, we have not dined!” **[—I don’t care about anything, thank you, Sir,’ 
“Whose fault is that, then!’ said the Squire: ‘I'm sure itis not mine. I | Cousin. 
told you, most particularly. in my letter, that I should dine at four precisely “Come! it is Christmas-eve, so you must have something. Here.” And 
—I'm certain I did. Here, Ebenezer, take this key and open the middle door | here the "Squire sent a tumbler of hot water, with a little gin in it, to his well- 
of the under part of the little bookcase in my private room, and in the right- | peloved cousin. 
hand corner of the left-hand top drawer you'll find a book ina parchment cover, From this moment till the clock struck eleven we were entertained by the 
lettered on the outside ‘ Copy-of-Letter Book.’ Bring it to me, and lock the | *Squire’s talking a/ his lady, about ** interfering,’’ and * people troubling their 
door again. I'll show you copies of my letters to you all, and you'll see I'm heads,” and “who was Master in the house,” and other such agreeable topics : 
right.” | the situation of us, the guests, not being made the more agreeable by their ef- 
“My dear Dribble,” said Worthington, “you may spare Mr. Evenezer that | fects on the party for whose editication they were intended. Mrs. Dribble 
trouble. The fault is neither yours nor ours; but some impediments in the | (who, by the way, was somewhat her husband's senior, and whom he had 
City, together with ‘the fog : | espoused for a few thousands which had been bequeathed to her by her former 
“Well,” said Dribble, ‘all I desire is that you should be satisfied it is no | husband), Mrs. Dribble. with tears in her eyes, presently left the room. At @ 
fault of mine that you have lost your dinner. But did you take nothing by the | quarter past eleven the Squire ordered bed-room candles ; at the eame time in- 
way!” | forming us that he was sleepy, as he had sat up a quarter of an hour beyond his 
‘*O, yes,” said Worthington, “ we took a sandwich.” | usual time, for the pleasure of our Company. ‘ Good night, and a merry 
“Well, then,” rejoined the ‘'Squire, ‘you won't starve.” This he uttered | Christmas,” said the ’Squire as we retired. “ A merry Christmas!” After 
with a chuckle of delight, as if at the consequent escape of his larder. ‘* How- | so much of it as we had experienced, there was something positively awful in 
ever” (he continued) ** we’ll do the best for you, under the circumstances ; in- | the sound. 
stead of supping at ten we'll order to be served at a quarter before.” | To bed. The room allotted me was commodious. It was prettily decorated, 
“To speak the trath, Mr. Dribble,” said Heartall, ‘I am exceedingly hungry, | too; though, perhaps, in one respect, with stricter regard to elegance than 
and, I believe, so are my travelling companions: we have had a very uncom- | comfort: for, although the water was freezing in the ewer, the grate was filled 
fortable ride, and——” with party-coloured shavings, having rosettes, cut in payer, tastefully stuck here 
**O—in that case,” replied Dribble, “ perhaps you'd like something to eat. | and there amongst them. I felt shiveringly that a fire would have been an 
Well—I'll order tea, for I can’t wait any longer for my tea; and Sam shall | ornament more in keeping with the seasou ; but, as it is impossible for the 
bring up a slice or two of something cold for you to take with your tea. Or—if | Squire himself to sleep in more than one room at a time, it would have been 
you would prefer a glass of ale with it, say so. Here, Sam; here is the key of | preposterous to expect that he should have provided so expensive a luxury in 
the ale-barrel ; draw about—let me see—one, two, three of them—aye, draw | any one where he did not, and where, consequently, it could in no manner con- 
about two pints, and bring me the key of the barrel again.” tribute to his own enjoyment. Owing partly to the cold, partly to my own 
‘“‘T never drink ale, Sir,” said Heartall. thoughts which involuntarily dwelt on the pleasant morrow before us, it was far 
“ Nor do I, Sir,” said I. in the night before I could sleep. 
“O—don’t you!” said the ‘Squire. “ Why, then, if you prefer wine you Next morning,—Christmas-day morn !—I was disturbed by the Squire who 


«Mr. D..” said our hostess, ** you have not given any thing to Niz.”’ 
“ Well, Madam,” fiercely replied the ’Squire, ‘ I suppose he has got a tongue 
in his head, and can ask for it if he wants it.” 


meekly interposed the poor 











Come! What do you say! There | 


of invitation, had fixed for our departure, the carriage was announced; and 
within five minutes .of this blessed moment we had passed the boundaries of the 
| *Squire’s domain. For some time we rode on in silence. Worthington, who, 
| evidently, was conscious that his pet bear had not ‘* danced to the genteelest of 
| tunes,” at length ventured (though more in the tone of a timid question than of 
, a bold assertion) to say— 
“We have—ahem!—we have passed a folerably pleasant Christmas—on the 
whole.”’ 
Heartall, unable to resist this, burst into a hearty laugh; and quoting the 
old song, exclaimed—* Why, considering that—‘ Christinas comes but once 
| a year.” 
‘And that would be exactly once too often,” said IJ, ‘‘if we were to be kid- 
napped, as I have been, and inveigled down to share in its customary festivities 
at Dribble Hall.’ P*. 


—<—>— 
Summary. 


The Duchess of St. Albans is preparing her cottage and grounds at Highgate 
| for a series of those delightful and varied entertainments, which were received 
| by persons of distinction with so much enthusiasm in the summer of last year. 

The banquets will be prepared by Messrs. Gunter, and the music aud the amuse- 
ments in the grounds will be directed by Sir George Smart. 

The Duke of Devonshire has this season taken the lead of the fashionable 

world as it relates to the number and the splendour of his parties. 

Almack’s.—The first of these delightful Assemblies took place on Wednesday 

evening, under the same distinguished auspices as heretofore. The principal 
saloon, the refreshment and retiring rooms, have been re-embellished since last 
| season, and, when illuminated, presented a most brilliant appearance. Dancing 
| commenced at eleven o’clock, to Weippert’s fuil band. Some uew quadrilles, 
| and a new waltz, the entire composition of Prince George of Cambridge, dedi- 
| cated to his Majesty, were greatly admired. Upwards of 400 distinguished per- 
| sons graced the Assembly with their presence, including the whole of the Ladies 
| Patronesses. 
| The splendid and unique conservatory built by the Duke of Northumber- 
land, at Sion House, upon an improved principle, at this time exhibits in their 
, full bloom and beauty more magnificent shrubs and flowers, native and exotic, 
| than are contained in any establishment, either public or private in England. 

Prince Charles of Naples and his Bride.—In a late number of the Augsburgh 

Gazette it is stated, in an article from Italy, that the Neapolitan Court is so in- 
| censed at the flight of the Prince de Capua, and especially at his having visited 
| Madrid, that it has deprived him of the apanage which he enjoyed as a member 

of the Royal Fa:mily, and that it contemplated even pronouncing the forteiture of 
his rank and privileges. 

New Club.—The crowded state of the principal Clubs, and the consequent 

difficulty in obtaining admission, have induced some Noblemen and Gentlemen, 
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with whom are associated several Naval and Military Officers, to open a new 
Club, and we understand that one is now in progress of formation in the imme- 
diate vicinity of St. James’s. It is to be entirely unconnected with party or poli- 
tics, and is to be framed on the basis of rue Union. We are somewhat sur- 
prised that a similar undertaking has not been commenced before. At the 
principal Clubs there are upwards of 10,000 persons on the Candidates’ Lists, 
many of whom will, we have no doubt, gladly avail themselves of an opportunity 
to become members of the new Club. 

We understand that the Chancellor of the Exchequer, after mature delibera- 
tion, has fixed the maximum size for newspapers at 1.530 superficial inches. 
This wili include the largest papers now published. The original size contem- 
plated was only 1,066 inches. 

A letter from Rome states that the festival of Easter was celebrated with 
the greatest solemnity. Dom Miguel went to a convent, and with his own 
hands washed the feet of the pilgrims; he also distributed orders and titles to 
his friends surrounding him. 

A portrait of his Majesty has been presented by Mr. Buchanan, our Consul 
at New-York, to the United States Naval Lyceum, and placed in its hall with 
the portraits of other celebrated naval characters. The President of the 
Lyceum acknowledged the present in terms,very complimentary to his Majesty. 
— Court Journal. 

The marriage of Prince Ferdinand to Donna Maria da Gloria, the widowed 
Queen of Portugal, was solemnized at Lisbon on the 9th ult., their united ages 
being 36 years. The show on the occasion was very splendid. The Prince 
conducted himself through the whole ceremony with the most impenetrable 
gravity, while the Queen, who is described as somewhat bulky in her person, 
was all smiles. 

It is understood that the Bank has at length come to the resolution of making 
public an authorised list of unclaimed dividends. Such alist is now in the 
course of publication, and will for the future be regularly published, without in- 
terruption or delay. 





It is stated that some of the first commercial houses in Europe, in conjunc'ion 
with a celebrated banker in Paris, have guaranteed to Don Carlos a loan of 
174,000,000F. 

The Earl and Countess of Harrington have gone to their seat at Elvaston, for 
the improvement of her Ladyship’s health, which has suffered considerably since 
the death of the young Viscount Petersham. 

Prince Paul i.ieven left Ashburnham House oa Sunday evening, ona visit to 
his mother, the Princess Lieven, at Paris, where she has taken an hotel in the 
Rue Castiglione for the season. Her Highness is expected shortly to return 
with the young Prince to England. 

Prince ‘l'alleyrand appears to have made up his mind to leave Paris at the 
beginning of May. It is repeated that he intends to go into Austria. 

The magnificent pictures of Murillo and Velasquez, purchased of Marshal 
Soult by the Duke of Sutherland, have just been deposited at Stafford House. 
Owing to the great value of these works of art, the Lords of the Treasury 
granted special permission for them to be landed without the usual examination 
at the Custom House ; but an inspection was made as soon as they were safely 
deposited in his Grace’s mansion. 

Bad Luck.—A letter from Paris says that the Duchess de Coigney, who had 
intended proceeding to England immediately, for her confinement, gave birth to 
a son, on Friday week, three weeks sooner than she had expected. ‘The son, it 
is added, being born in France, is prevented from inheriting an estate in Scot- 
land which was settled upon the Duchess’s second son. 


War-Office, May 6.—1st Regt. of Drag. Gds.: Lt. J. Schonswar to be Capt. 
by pur. v. Wilson, who rets.; Cornet B. O’Neale Niscount Amiens to be Lt. by 
pur. v. Schonswar; E. J. Power, Gent. to be Oor. by pur. v. Viscount Amiens. 
5th Regt. of Drag. Gds.: Lt. F. P. Hovenden to be Capt. by pur. v. Linskill, 
who rets.; Cor. W. Beaumaris Knipe to be Lt. by pur. v. Hovenden.—4th 
Regt. of hight Drags.: Cor. H. St. G. Priaulx to be Lt. by pur. v. Dalgleish, 
who rets.; Eos. W. W. W. Humbley from the 2d West India Regt. to be Cor. 
by pur. v. Priaulx.—7th Regt. of Foot: Capt. J. Stuart to be Maj. by pur. v. 
Hutchison, who rets.; Lt. G. B. Hamilton to be Capt by pur. v. Stuart; 2d 
Lt. R. T. Brandling from the 60th Regt. of Ft. to be Lt. by pur. v. Hamilton. 
—3lst Foot: Ens. A. Du Bourdieu to be Lt. without pur. v. Fortune, dec.; 
J. Greenwood, Gent. tobe Ens. by pur. v. Du Bourdieu. —36th Foot: Lt. J. 
H Reeve to be Capt. by pur v. Murray, who rets.; Ens. J. Fleury to be Lt. 
by pur. v. Reeve; A. J. Bourdillon, Gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. Fleury. —53d 
Foot: Lt.-Col. W. Hewett from the h.p. unatt. to be Lt.-Col. v. J. Considine, 
who dxchs.—80th Foot: Lt. G. B. Smyth from the 98th Regt. to be Lt. v. Il- 
derton, who exchs.—98th Foot: Lt. C. R. Ilderton from the SOth Regt. to be 
Lt. v. Smyth, who exchs.—Rifle Brigade: 24 Lt. R. D. Fergusson to be First 
Lt. by pur. v. Buckner, who rets.; W.S. Warren, Gent. to be 2d Lt. by pur. 
v. Fergusson.—2d West India Regt.. Lt. R. G. Parnther from the h p. unatt, 
to be Lt. v. Tomkins. app. to the Ceylon Rifle Regt.—Ceylon Rifle Regiment: 
Lt. A Tomkins from the 2d West India Regt. to be First Lt. v. Jefferson, app 
Paymaster; Lt. R. Jefferson to be Paymaster y. J. Boustead, who retires upon 
half-pay. 

Office of Ordnance, May 5.—Royal Regt. of Artillery : Maj -Gen. R. Dick- 
inson to be Col. Commandant v. Dixon, dec.; Lt.-Col. G. Crawford to be Col. 
v. Williamson, dec.; Capt. and Brevet Maj. J Stokes Bastard to be Lt.-Col. v. 
Crawford; Second Capt. L. Shuldham Barrington Robertson to be Captain v. 
Bastard; First Lt. C. H. Mee to be Second Capt. v. Robertson; Second Lt. 
Rh. Harvey to be Ist Lt. v. Mee. 


St. James’s Palace, May 4, 1836.—The King was this day pleased to confer 
the henour of Knighthood upon Edwin Pearson, Esq. Lieut. to his Majesty's 
Guard of Yeomenof the Guard. 

War Office, May 13.—1st Regt. of Drag. Gds ; Capt. W. J. Major Hughes, 
from the 4th Lgt. Drags. to be Capt. v. Grant, who exc.—5th Regt. of Drag. 
Gds.; Archibald Rowan Hamilton. Gent. to be Cor. by pur. v. Knipe, prom.— 
4th Regt. of Lgt. Drag.; Capt. Edward Birkett Grant, from the Ist Drag. 
Gds. to be Capt. v. Hughes, who exe.—15th Regt. of Lght. Drag ; Lieut. W. 
Murray to be Capt. by pur. v. Ives, who rets.; Cor. F. Sutton to be Lieut. by 
pur. v. Marray; Ens. John Bunce Pilgrim, from the 36th Regt. to be Cor. by 
pur. v. Drummond, prom ; Arthur Stormont Murray, Gent. to be Cor. by pur. 
v. Sutton.—Ist Regt. of Ft.; Sur. Jas. Butler Kell, from the 82d Ft. to be 
Surg. v. Bell, dee —4th Ft.; Lieut. W. Grey, from the 75th Ft. to be Lieut. 
v. Richard, who execs —12th I't.; C. Simeon, Gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. 
Netterville, who ret.—14th Ft; Capt. Geo. Burgoyne Sutherland, from the 
36th Ft. to be Capt. v. Storks, who excs. —23d Ft.; Lieut Scott Powell to be 
Capt. by pur. v. Gourlay, who rets.; 2d Lieut. Percy Gough to be Ist Lieut. by 
pur. v. Powell; Francis Algernon Disney Roebuck, Gent. to be 2d. Lieut. by 
pur. v. Gough. —36th Ft.; Edmend Wm. Jennings, Gent to be Ens. by pur. 
v. Pilgrim, app. to the 15th Lgt. Drags.— 38th Ft.; Capt. Henry Knight Storks, 
from the 14th Ft. to be Capt. v. Sutherland, who exc.—53d Ft; Maj. Richard 
Frederick Hill to be Lieut. Col. by pur. y. Hewett, who rets.; Capt. Phillip 
Hill to be Maj. by pur. v Hill; Lieut. W. O'Brien to be Capt. by pur. v. Hill; 
ins. Wellington Stewart to be Lieut. by pur. v. O'Brien; Gentleman Cadet 
George Pleydell Mansel, from the Royal Military College, to be Ens by pur. v. 
Stewart.—58th Ft.; Ens. William Edward Grant to be Lieut. by pur. v, 
Buchanan, who rets.; Richard Denny, Gent. tu be Ens. bv pur. v, Grant.—68th 
Ft.; Lieut. William H. Gillman to be Capt. by pur. v. Strachan, who rets.; 
ins. and Adj. Arthur Mainwaring to be Lieut by pur. v. Gillman; Ens. 
Heneaze Griffith Wynne from the 97th Regt. of Ft. to be Ens. v. Mainwaring. 
—7ist Ft; Maj Hon. Charles Napier, from the h.p. Unatt. to be Maj. v. Sam. 
Dilman Pritchard, who exes. —74th Ft.; Lieut. Edward C. Munns, fromthe Sist 
Ft.; Lieut, W. Raikes, from the 74th Regt. of Ft. to be Lieut. y. Munns, who 
excs.—S82d F't.; Staff-Asst. Surg. Pat Pope, M.D. to be Sur. v. Kell, app. to 
the Ist F't.—94th Ft.; Lieut. Alex. Tomkins, from the Coylon Rifle Regt. 
. pf . Webster, who rets. upon h.p. of the 2d Ceylon Regt.—97th Ft; TF. 

. W. Ingram, Gent. to be Ens. by pur. v ‘ynne ap; he 6 Pi jnces 
2d West India Regt.: To be be Ens. pa a te ans Riche he 

, ’ Stoney, : tichardson, 
prom.; ‘UT. Spring, Gent. v. Humbly, app. to the 4th Lzt. Drags —Ceylon Rifle 
Regt.: Capt. J. P. Bontein, from the h. p. of the 3d Ceylon Regt. to be Capt. v. 
T. B. Gascoyne, wio exchs. rec. the diff.; Lt. B. E. Layard to be Capt. by 
pur ¥, Bontein, who rets ; 2d Lt. W. Jones to be Ist Lt. by pur. v. Layard : 
Lt. F. Ostheyden, from the h. p. of the 2d Ceylon Regt. to be Ist Lt. v. Tom- 
kins, app to the 94th Ft.; C. Garstin, Gent. to be 2d Lt by pur. v. Jones.— 
Hospital Staff: W. Dick, M D. to be Asst.-Surg. v. Pope, prom. in the 82d 
— of Ft.—Memorandum The Kur g has been pleased to command that the 
5th or Northumberland, Regiment shall in future be equipped as a Fusileer Re- 
giment, and be styled the 6th Regiment of Foot, or Northumberland Fusileers. 
His Majesty has been graciously pleased to permit the | 


> 7 , 
2th and 58th Regiments 
to bear on their culuurs and appointments, in addition to the word « ( itbraltar,”’ 
he fol © distine 2: 7 Y | } al 

the following distinctions ; viz., The Castle and Key. and the Ve tto ** Moutis 
Insignia Ca pe,’ in commemoration of their services during the memorable de- 


fence of Gibraltar, in the year 1782. 


Kiampevial Parliament, 


CHANCERY REFORM 


On Ti } he TORT House of L ls, April 28 

n \Urada f tT 14°TD 

K ) J bursvay the LORD CHANCELLOR moved : the passage in the 

4 ve Sy } ) . 7 F ; T° “e 

Ling s Speech, relating to Chane ery Reform should be read This having been 
i - 


] » } . } 
done, | the atte ' } } f t 
wone, he called the attention of the House, in the first piace, to the enormous 


increase of business in the Court of Chancery since the time that Lord Hard- 
wicke presided there: on an average of four years, it was as 1283 causes to 411 
annually. 
years. The number of petitions in 1821, 1822, and 1823, was 1487 ; in 1833, 
1834, and 1839, 2817. The appeals in the three former years were 42; in the 
three latter, 55. In 1812, the money in the hands uf the Accountant-General 
of the Court was £28,137,000, and stood against 6266 causes ; in the month of 
October 1835, the same officer had in hand £39,780,000, standing against | 


| 


10,299 causes. Having stated enough to prove the importance of an efficient 
and well-regulated Court of Chancery, seeing the enormous amount of property | 
which was liable to its jurisdiction, Lord Cottenham went on to mention the 
various alterations which had been made in the practice of the Court, in the 
days and number of hours that the Chancellor had to sit in the House of Lords 
or in his own Court, for instance—and the inconvenience arising from the exist- | 
iag practice to suitors in appeals. He said that the conclusion which almost | 
every person acquainted with the subject had arrived at was, that no single per- | 
son was capable of performing the duties of Chancellor in his own Court and in | 
the House of Lords also. 
members of the House, should be appointed to hear appeals to their Lords, with 
power to declare their opinion, as Judges aud Privy Councillors do now when 


} 


set down for hearing being 1302; so that at present there was a great arrear of 
business where there ought not to be any. It followed that the present machi- 
nery was inadequate; for although Lord Brougham, by miraculous exertion 
(which had indeed injured his health), had disposed of 147 appeals in one year, 
that extraordinary exertion could not be kept up. Last year was most favour- 
able for the despatch of appeal business in the House of Lords, for both Lord 
Brougham and Lord Lyndhurst devoted much of their time to it; anda large 
number of appeals were dispused of, in addition to that ‘* most grievous cause - 
(Small v. Attwood) which occupied so much time last session, and which, he 
feared, would occupy so much time this session. That cause proved the neces- 
sity of having powerfu! judicious machinery in the House of Lords ; for, accord- 
ing to the caleulation of the parties, if it was to commence immediately, and be 
heard three days in each week, it could scarcely be got through this session. 
Then what was to become of other suitors! ‘That was a serious cunsideration 
for the House. Should a hearing be denied to this cause, or to the multitude ? 


the sitting of Parliament, instead of throughout the year. 
the Privy Council in matters of appeal required consideration. The Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council had this defect, that it was not the duty of any 
individual to preside over it. 


Lorde, the Privy Council, and the Chancery Court, as judicial tribunals, it was 
his aim to remedy them. His first proposition was to provide a permanent 
Judge of the Court of Chancery, whose attention should be confined to his judi- 
cial duties?’ He would next propose that the House of Peers should continue to 


pense arising from the breaking-off of causes in the middle, which, in the instance 
he had mentioned, (Small v. Attwood,) had been enormous—perfectly frightful. 
It had been said, that in effecting any reform on a large scale, the Court of Re- 
view must be considered ; for at present that Court had not adequate duties to 
perform. Buthe could not then recommend any change; as by the measure 
for abolishing Imprisonment for Debt, considerable additional business would be 
thrown upon that Court; and until the fate of that bill was decided, it would be 
inexpedient to meddle with the Court of Review. Great inconvenience was 
said to result from the Equity jurisdiction of the Court of Exchequer; in which 
Court the annual number of cases decided since 1820 was only 120; and it was 
a question whether this branch of the Exchequer Court business should not be 


former Court be transferred with it to the Court of Chancery. The point re- 
quired further consideration. His object now was to appoint a Chief Judge in 
Chancery, who should attend solely to Chancery business ; while the Lord 
Chancellor for the time being should be at the head of all the ultimate appellate 
jurisdiction of the country, by presiding at the trial of appeals before tle House 
of Lords and the Privy Council. 


provisions of which were thus stated :—The first of these bills is relative to 
the administration of justice in the Court of Chancery. It provides, in the 
first place, that after the appointment of a Judge to be at the head of that court, 
to be appointed according to the provisions of the bill, the Lord Chancellor shall 
cease to exercise the jurisdiction in that court. In then gives power to his 
Majesty to appoint the said Judge for that court, under the style and title of 
Lord Chief Justice of the Court of Chancery ; and that all forms and appeals 














heretofore addressed to the Lord Chancellor, shall, for the future, be addressed 
to the Lord Chief Justice of the Courtof Chancery. The bill then provides as 
to the precedency and salary of that Judge. The bill is now in blank as to 
both the one and the other of these points; but I apprehend that your Lord- 


ships will conceive that the head of a court so important as the Court of Chan- | 


cery ought to be put as nearly as possible on a footing with the Lord Chief 
Justice of the Court of King’s Bench. The bill then proceeds to provide— 
and the difficulty we have had in satisfactorily arranging this point has been the 
sole cause of my delay in bringing forward the measure—the bill then provides 


for the separation of the processes of the Cuurt of Chancery from those under | 


the Great Sea!. ‘The provision is, that all writs in respect to processes from 
the Cuurt of Chancery shall be passed under a seal, to be called the Court of 
Chancery Seal, instead of under the Great Seal as heretofore ; but that all 
others shall continue, as now, to be passed under the Great Seal. The bill 
then proposes an apportionment of the officers now attached to the Great Seal 
between the Court of Chancery and the Lord Chancellor, and makes regula- 
tions as to fees and emoluments. 
tached to the Lord Chancellor, and the others can remain attached to the Court 
of Chancery. The bill further provides that the Lord Chief Justice of the 
Court of Chancery shall be appointed during life and good behaviour, and shall 
be removable upon an address from the two Houses of Parliament. This, my 
Lords, is the outline of the provisions of the first bill. The second bill relates 
to the Appellate Jurisdictions of this House; and provides, that in order to 
facilitate the despatch of appeals before your Lordships, your Lordships shall 
sit for the purpose of hearing appeals in error, notwithstanding any prorogation 
or dissolution of Parliament. It further provides that the Equity Judges shall 
be subject to summons before your Lordships, in the same manner that the 
Common Law Judges now are; and that the same power of summoning shall 
remain in your Lordships, notwithstanding any such prorogation or dissolution 
of Parliament. It further provides, that the Lord Chancellor shall be present 


at all sittings of the Privy Council to hear appeals; with the proviso, however, | 


that in the Lord Chancellor's necessary absence, the Lord President shall have 
power to appoint any other member of the Judicial Committee to take his 
place. 

Lord LYNDHURST asked, whether appeals from the Master of the Rolls 
and the Vice-Chancellor were to be made in the first instance to the Lord Chief 
Justice of the Court of Chancery, or directly to the House of Lords? 

Lord COTTENHAM replied, In the first instance to the Court of Chancery. 

Lord LANGDALE thought the bills would do much good; but he observed 
that they would stillleave the political and judicial functions of the Lord Chan- 
cellor united. Moreover, there would be an appellate jurisdiction, as well as an 
original jurisdiction, in the hands of the Lord Chief Justice of the Court of 
Chancery. These were puints of grave importance, and he intended to bring 
them seriously before the House ata future stage of the bill. 

Lord ABINGER was averse to the continuance of the union of the political 
and judicial functions in the Lord Chancellor. With respect to the Equiry 
business in the Court of Exchequer, the difficulty was, the want of a com- 
petent person to attend to it; for the Court was properly a Common-Law 
Court. 

Lord WYNTFORD. also objected to the union of judicial and _ political 
functions in the Lord Chancellor. The person who presided in that House 
should be entirely unconnected with any party in it. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON asked, what was to become of the House 
of Lords—of its jurisdiction—after Parliament had been prorogued or dis- 
solved? 

Lord COTTENHAM said, that, for the purpose of hearing appeals, it was 
proposed that the House should sit notwithstanding a prorogation or dissolution 

Lord MELBOURNE said, in reference to Lord Langdale's objection to the 
bill, that—while the measure now proposed had been framed so cautiously as 
to admit of any future alteration which their Lordships might deem necessary, 
had such a change as that pointed at been introduced in the first place, it might 
have been difficult, if objected to, to recede, and to return to the state of things 
which now existed. The bill had been framed with the greatest care, and he 
trusted that it would receive their Lordships’ assent 

The bills were then read a first time, and ordered to be printed. 

STAMPS ON NEWSPAPERS. 

Lord LYNDHURST presented a petition to the House of Lords on Monday, 
from the proprietors of the Times, Morning Herald, Morning Post, aud 
Standard hewspapers, complaining of the resolution of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to charge newspapers exceeding acertain size with double duty 
Phis regulation, Lord Lyndhurst said, appeared to have been taken with a view 
to favour the only morning paper (the Chronicle), which supported Ministers, 


P } > of that Ti 
as the size of that paper was selected as the maximum. The pretence wasto 


exciude double sheets, or compel them to pay double postage, but one half of vanced further would find besides the enemy, who knows very well how to de- 


Petitions and appeals had been greatly increased within the last ten 


It was therefore proposed that certain persons, not | 


called upon. At present there was an arrear of nearly 700 causes in the two | 
Courts of the Chancellor and Vice-Chancellor, the average number of causes | 


Having thus stated some important inconveniences that exist in the House of | It would also cause increase, so that he expected one would mee 


sit throughout the year for strictly judicial purposes, and thus prevent the ex- 


transferred to the Court of Chancery, and the machinery now in use in the | 


For making the alterations proposed, two bills had been prepared ; the chief 


Some of the officers must necessarily be at- | 


June 11, 
|a double sheet usually consisted of advertisements—the average number of 
| advertisements in such a paper was 600, upon which the duty paid was £45 and 

when 10,000 copies were published the duty was £1] so that every 10,000 
| copies so published brought £56 to the revenue, and thus found its way back 
| to the pockets of the public. There must, then, be a great loss to the revenue 
| if the proposed plan were carried into effect, and which amounted to a prohibi- 
| tion upon double newspapers. They say that, even supposing the postage upon 

papers could be procured, and that they were able to publish double papers, 
yet by the charge of one penny upon the mere increase of size, it was calcu- 
lated that it would not produce more than £40 or £41. There was, then, the 
difference between the two sums lost to the revenue, even taking it in this view. 
The prohibition of double papers by a high duty, must produce an entire loss to 
the revenue of £56 upon 10,000 copies of such papers. 

Lord RIPON said a few words as to what took place when the old restriction 
upon the size of newspaper sheets was abolished, when he was Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in 1825. 

Lord LANSDOWNE said he would not discuss, npon the presentation of a 

petition, a measure which was before neither House of Parliament. He only 
| knew that the object of the measure alluded to was to give the greatest facilities 
to the circulation of newspapers. 
The petition wae laid on the table. 


THE BUDGET. 
House of Commons, May 6. 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER, in a Committee of Ways and 
Means, brought forward his financial statement for the year. He prefaced it 
| by referring to the reduction already made on account of the Civil Government. 
| In 1825 the cost of the several departments was £3,763,000; it was now 
| 2,780,000, showing a reduction of £976,000. The calculations of last year 
| on the subject of income and expenditure were fully realized by an excess of 
| income of £292,000, which appeared over his estimates. The income of the 
;current year was calculated at £ 46,980,000, and its expenditure at 
| £45,205,000. He calculated, therefore, on a surplus of £1,774,193, ex- 
clusive, however, of payments on account of West India compensation, &c.; 
on that account, the largest payment to be made this year, would be 
| £1,111,863, reducing his surplus unfortunately to £662,330. He compared 
| the imports and exports of the four years 1828 to 1831 inclusive, and the four 
| years 1832 to 1835 also inclusive. These totals showed an average annual in- 





This great inconvenience arose from the House having jurisdiction only during | crease of imports of about £960,000, and of exports of £15,449,000. He 
The jurisdiction of | also entered fully into the produce of the Excise, and particularly eulogised the 


| conduct of Parliament in repealing the beer duty ; and the malt duty, he esti- 
| mated, would this year produce £5,660,000. The stamps, he estimated, would 
| produce £3,575,000. Though the Stamps Bill would cause some diminution, 
t the other ; and 

therefore he considered the total amount would not be affected. But this cal- 
| culation was made exclusive of the proposed alteration of the duty on newspa- 
| pers. The Post-office revenue had produced £1,540,000; but it would be 
below that amount, in consequence of the reduction of the postage on letters to, 
from, or passing through France, resulting from the French treaty on this sub- 
‘ject. He commented on the increased prosperity of manufactures and agricul- 
/ ture—the advance in the prosperity of the latter interest he attributed to the 
| Poor Laws Amendment Act. As to the use to be made of the surplus, he 
| stated that, agreeably to the recommendatiun of the Excise Inquiry Commis- 
sioners, he proposed the reduction of the paper duty one-half, and the repeal of 
the duty on stained paper. He should thereby lose eventually £250,000 ; but 
this year only £125,000. A loss of £20,000 would be sustained by the Post- 
office, in consequence of the French treaty. The mode of receiving the pro- 
bate duty was to be altered, it being now paid beforehand ; the loss would be 
£20,000. By the reduction of the South Sea duties there would be a loss 
of £10,000. 

With respect to the reduction of the duty upon Newspapers, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, after giving a reason why the surplus would not allow him to 
repealit altogether, informed the House that it was hisintention to reduce that du- 
ty from fourpence, minus the discount, to one penny. The Right Hon. Gen- 
tleman also left it to be understood that notwithstanding the remonstrances 
which have been so strongly made against the partiality and injustice of affixing 
a particular guage to the Newspaper, and the absurdity of limiting a medium for 
the circulation of knowledge, which he was professing to enlarge, to say nothing 
| of the expense which the alteration would occasion to property, he still persist- 
ed in imposing that irrational and inconsistent restriction upon the Papers. He 
proposed that the reduction should take effect from July 5 next. He calculated 
On a loss, in consequence, of £150,000; but at the end of three years it would 
be made good. As to 50 per cent additional tax on spirit licenses, he should pro- 
pose its reduction, but making up the amount on the consumption of spirits. 
The nature of that mode of making up the deficiency, though asked by Mr. 
Pryme, he said he was not now prepared to state. 

Much desultory discussion ensued, but no specific opposition was offered. 

Mr. HUME regretted that the Newspaper duty and the Marine Insurance 
| duty were not to be repealed. 

Mr. GOULBURN hoped that attention would be paid to the gradually in- 
| creasing amount of the Unfuaded Debt, and the consequent increase of charge. 
The subject he deemed to be of vitalimportanee. On the subject of the News- 
paper duty, Mr. Goulburn read letters from the Proprietors of Journals, denying 
the accuracy of Mr. Rice's statement, that they had sanctioned his proposed 
scale for the size of Newspapers. 
Mr. ROBINSON and others made general remarks on the Chancellor of the 
| Exchequer’s statement. All repeated thatthe caution had been most timely 
given regarding the rage for new speculations. 


—_— 
LATEST INTELLIGENCE. 
THE BATTLE OF ST. SEBASTIAN. 


Copy of a letter from General Evans, giving some account of the operations 
of the British Legion on the 5th of May, dated Heights of St. Sebastian, 
May 5, 1836. 

‘“‘T have only time_to refer to the important success gained by her Majesty’s 
forces this day. The whole of the enemy’s works, which they had been for four 
months incessantly constructing, have been carried, after a sharp struggle, by 
assault. They are now i our possession, with the artillery by which they were 
defended, and we shall in the course of a few days have levelled or destroyed 
them. I lament to say this victory has not been gained without considerable 
loss. It has been as yet impossible to collect the list of casualties, but I am 
afraid it cannot be less in killed and wounded than 60 or 70 officers, and 600 or 
700 men. ‘The Spanish and British troops rivalled each other in their perse- 
vering gallantry, and the difficulties of the operation required it. 

‘Tt is impossible for me to describe the gallant and opportune co-operation 
her Majesty's troops received from Commodore Lord John Hay, commanding 
the British squadron on this station. His lordship came into the bay at day- 
break, and a few moments after the action commenced, having with him the 
steamer frigate Phenix, the Salamander, and Comet, and bringing two regi- 
ments of the Legion, the 4th and 8th, under Lieut. Col. Godofrey and Major 
Harley, which immediately afterwards rendered valuable services. The British 
ships opened a most effective cannonade against the enemy’s last entrench- 
ments, and the exactness with which the shells were thrown from the Phoenix 
at 1500 yards was quite extraordinary. Some of these struck the enemy’s 
works, and made a breach through them, which our troops entered. The ene- 
my defended themselves with more than usual obstinacy, but were eventually 
on all the points of their line, put completely to the rout.” 

‘I'he following letter is from an oflicer on board the Salamander steamer, da- 
ted St. Sebastian, May 5. 

‘J again resume iny pen at St. Sebastian, having been compelled to break off 
yesterday, by getting under weigh, with Lord John Hay’s pennant on board. 
We arrived here at four in the morning, when we found the Carlists and Queen- 
ites briskly engaged just outside the town, the Carlists having possession of all 
outside, their first line completely enclosing it; but they were driven from 
their posts twice before they retired to their second line, which had for its prin- 
cipal strength a large building on the top of a hill, protected by field-works, 
which they defended certainly in a gallant style, and I am confident would not 
have been taken (except with very great loss of life,) without our assistance. 
It was without the range of our guns from the citade!, and exactly the range of 
our shells, with which, and our hollow shot, as well as shot from our ‘* Long 
Tom” forward, we plied them for nearly five hours; when, having set the 
building in flames, and destroyed the principal part of their entrenchment, the 
legion darted forward at the point of the bayonet, and completely drove them 
out of sight. 

“Further particulars I cannot inform you respecting their movements. Our 
practice was excellent, five shells running falling within their works. I think 
we fired 28 shells exclusive of shot, and [ have not the least doubt their effect 
was terrific. The Spaniards had no idea of the range of our pieces. The Sa- 
lamander arrived justin time to land 1.300 men from Santander, to assist in 
taking their strongholds. Before the first line of the Carlists was taken, we 
had a few shots fired at us; one struck the water between us and the Salaman- 
der. Had it falles on our decks, there would have been awful work, as her 
decks were crowded.” 


‘* Bayonne, May 7. 
** Evans after his victory took good care not to go too far from St. Sebastian ; 


| he stopped at Orcamendi, half way between that town and Hernani; this mo- 


deration in success can only be the result of a plan agreed on beforehand with 


} Gen. Cordova, and I consider it to be more prudent, as the English, if they ad- 










Che Albion. 


SE_~~~-~--”—;C— ‘ : 

fend himself, only eopeine ome sien aig a * a ee = surface —- for ee pry of your — jobbers! I | Texas, and the annexation of that country to the United States, would be 
netrates into the interior, General Evans must drive the are none of them within the sound of my voice. Have you not | deemed of suffici 

oe d Fontarabia, and the more so, as they might intercept his convoys. The | Indians enough to expel from the land of their fathers’ sepulchres, and to exter- James, much aan ap mn LP pr yaa aga me Cours ¥ 30 

loss of the latter in the affair of the 4th seems to have been exaggerated, for minate? What, in a prudential and military point of view, would be the addi- siesta ia P seoparay. “ae. sve o tons that now exist be- 

Jater accounts make it amount to no more than 145 killed, and 230 wounded.” | tion of Texas to your domain? It would be weakness, and not power. Is your | WC" ‘he two countries. Mexico, by the secession of Texas, would not be 

Unseating of Mr. O’ Connell.—The protracted inquiry into the Dublin elec- southern and southwestern frontier not sufficiently extensive! not sufficiently essentially weakened, because she has never derived any resources from that 
tion terminated on Saturday last, by the Committee, after more than an hour’s | feeble? not sufficiently defenceless ! Why are you adding regiment after regi- | province. Its acquisition, it is true, would add a few hundred miles of sea-board 
deliberation, coming to the decision, that * Messrs. O'Connell and Ruthven er, tay to your standing army! Why are you struggling, by direction | to the United States, but scarcely one good harbour ; neither is it a point from 

not duly elected, but that Messrs. West and Hamilton were duly elected, | 84 by indirection, to raise per sal/wm that army from less than six to twenty which hostil ve er a 
were wy a me thousand 1—Y di | f " ' c € expeditions of any moment could be set on foot in time of war 
and ought tu have been returned ;” but it is added, that the opposition was not id men ! our commanding general, now returning from his excursion againet the British West Indi : E : 
frivolous or vexatious. Meanwhile, Mr. O’Connell, anticipating that the deci- to F lorida, openly recommends the increase of your army to that number. Sir, 8 2 on WGes Snes Pececeaean. Why then, should Engiand involve 
sion of the Committee would be against him, has addressed the electors of Kil- | the extension of your sea-coast frontier from the Sabine to the Rio Bravo would | herself in a quarrel with the United States on a question of so little real im- 
kenny, the seat for which has been vacated to make room for the Liberator. = to your weakness ten fold ; for it is now only weakness with reference to | portance te herself! 

e election will take place to-morrow. The men of Kilkenny have come to | €xIco. — ” ; Great Britain then will notarm ; ‘ d 7 
= resolution to return Mr. O'Connell free of expense, and have requested But, sir, suppose you should annex Texas to these United States; another cognition of the independence, or , ee ey RIE ~~ either "ne - 
that he will not leave London to attend the election. The honourable and | Year would not pass before you would have to engage in a war for the conquest d she will. in all ities idle SEBLIOR CC'S OERS 00 CAS AUREONS SURED 5 
Jearned gentleman will, therefore, be able to resume his seat before the close of of the Island of Cuba. What is now the cohdition of that Island? Still | #2 She will, Ina probability, consider the question of insufficient consequence to 
the present week. under the nominal protection of Spain. And what is the condition of Spain | induce her to adopg.any course other than that of following the example of the 

The extraordinary extension which the system of banking by joint oe ee b eagporyp her a =— ina —— = for ron? —— he the | United States, whatever it may be. 

anies has recently acquired in England, has attracted the attention of Par- | “Town. 0 you expect, that whatever may be the issue of that war, she can : P . 

Sama and a yeeros in been aie in the House of Commons fora select | retain even the nominal possession of Cuba! After having lost all her csu- Bap gordi bla ¥" vo ~— — ugh ge a” of the 
committee, “to inquire into the operation of the act of 7th George IV. per- | tinental colonies in North and South America, Cuba will stand in need of more 8 ’ ¥ Geass by Senten en tte 2ist of April. The war 
mitting the establishment of joint stock banks, and whether it be expedient to efficient protection; and above all, the protection of a naval power. Suppose | ™@yY be considered at an end, and Texas entirely free. 
make any and what alteration inthe provisions of that act.” Steam omnibuses | that naval power should be Great Britain. There is Cuba at your very door ; Canada.—Sir Franci A; ae 
are regularly running between Moorfields aud Paddington (London.)——The | "dif you spread yourself along a naked coast, from the Sabine to the Rio prenaragiiianed = Head has, we rejoice to announce, dissolved the pre- 
prince of Capua and Miss Penelope Smyth were married at Gretna Green on Bravo, what will be your relative position towards Great Britain, with not only | sent Parliament of Upper Canada, and a new election will take place forth- 
the 7th of May. Two young men, grandsons of Charles Stuart the pretender, Jamaica, but Cuba, and Porto Rico in her hende, and abolition for the motto to | with. We trust every loyal subject will lay aside party feelings, and rally in 
have recently been touring it through the north of Scotland. Their father her union cross of St. George and St. Andrew! ‘ behalf of that man who has proved himself so firm, resolute, and undaunted 
was a natural son of the pretender. They were regarded with much interest ae * * * ~ , ‘tien flee ot sles Bika _ ' ; 
by the Highlanders. Mr. Grantly Berkeley has withdrawn his motion for| At this time circumstances have ehanged—popular resolutions both in France | '” » Hat them recollect thet the approaching contest involves 
the admission of ladies to hear the debates in the House of Commons, on the | 29d Great Britain have perhaps curbed the spirit of conquest in Great Britain, | ot the mere interest of this party or that party—but the absolute existence of 
assurance of the home minister that arrangements should be made to that ef- and France may have enough to do to govern her kingdom of Algiers. But | British supremacy, British interests, and British connexions. Whoever deserts 
fect.——A number of receiving houses in Lundon have been designated, for Spain is again convulsed with acivil war for the succession to her crown ; she has the Governor now, deserts his King and his country, and old England to boot, 
the collection of the O'Connell tribute. London May 14.—City 12 o’clock. | itretrievably lost all her colonies on both continents of America. It is impossi- 
__‘« Consols have not varied since the opening, and are quoted at 92 1-2. ble that she should hold much longer a shadow of dominion over the islands of 


Dublin, May 7.—Famine in the north-west.—The most deplorable accounts | Cuba and Porto Rico; nor can those islands, in their present condition form 



































PEACE AND GOOD WILL. 


: : 7 The following is an extract of a letter received some time since by a 
have been received from almost all parts of the north-west coast, especially | independent nations, capable of protecting themselves. They must for ages tn thie alt vs British Cabinet Miai - 7 gentle- 
Sligo and Donegal, of the dreadful state of distress, the absolutely starving | remain at the mercy of Great Britain or of these United States, or of both; | M0 1) ts city trom a British Vabinet Miaister on the subject of the mediation 
condition, of the peasantry. | Great Britain is even now about to interfere in this war for the Spanish succes- | of England, for settling the difficulties between the United States and France. 
The following is the list of killed and wounded belonging to the British | sion. If by the utter imbecility of the Mexican confederacy this revolt of | These difficulties are now happily terminated, but it is delightful to see the friendly 
Legion, in the sortie from St. Sebastian. Killed: Captains 5; Lieutenants 5, | Texas should lead immediately to its separation from that republic, and its | spirit that animates the British Cabinet towards America—a feeling that is par- 
Sergeants, 5; Rank and File, 116. Wounded : Brigadier Generals, 9: Colo- annexation to the United States, I believe it impossible that Great Britain should | ticipated in, we are satisfied, by every honourable and liberal minded pol 
nels, 3; Lieut. Colonels, 2; Majors, 9; Captains, 20; Lieutenants, 22; En- | look on while this operation is performing with indifference. She will see that 


signs, 1; Sergeants, 33; Rank and File, 594. Total, 821 killed and it must shake her own whole colonial power on this continent, in the Gulf of throughout the King’s dominion. 


yy ‘ " ; ae , London, March 11, 1836. 
aided. | Mexico, and in the Caribean seas, like an earthquake; she will see, too, that it ~s ‘ ; ’ ’ 
i: ——~ | endangers her own abolition of slavery in her own colonies. A war for the resto- | My dear i am quite delighted that our mediation has been accepted. 
TEXAS.—CONSEQUENCES OF THE REVOLUTION IN THAT _ | ration of slavery where it bas been abolished, if successful in Texas, must extend ~ apt 2 pe rrp and ye affectionately. God grant that it may 
COUNTRY. over all Mexico; and the example will threaten her with imminent danger of a ang - > snr oe - on aich good-will between Old and New Britain, 
[From a speech of the Hon. John Q. Adams, recently delivered in the Con- | war of colors in her own islands. She will take possession of Cuba and of red bance yy rm ph pent wees yo paren —— on ogee It is for 
gress of the United States. } Porto Rico, by cession from Spain or by the batteries from her wooden walls; | Me interests of freedom, of civilization, of religion and morality, of which I con- 


Sir, the history of all the emancipated Spanish American Colonies has been, | and if you ask her by what authority she has done it, she will ask you, in return, ree nanny yore id he the ae depositories, that not only should no 
ever since their separation from Spain, a history of convulsionary wars; of re- | by what authority you have extended your sea coast from the Sabine to the Rio | /® ea be net ~ ee a feeling — be cultivated and strength- 
volutions, accomplished by single, and often very insignificant battles ; of chief- | Bravo. She = — you o ee apa gp mtn gay what | 4289 yect 13 dearer to the King’s present Minsteys. 
tains, whose title to power has been the murder of their immediate predeces- | authority you, with freedom, independence, and democracy upon your lips, are ; . ; 
sors. They have ol anitohen of the character of the first conquest of Mexico | waging ; yn of extermination to forge new manacles and fetters, instead of Lieutenant Gouaet Sir John Colborne, Lady Colborne and family left town 
by Cortez, and of Peru by Pizarro; and this, sir, makes me shudder at the | those which are falling from the hands and feet of man. She will carry emanci- yesterday for Philadelphia, to passa few days. Sir John, who is in good 
thought of connecting our destinies indissolubly with theirs. It may be that a | pation and abolition with her in every fold of her flag; while your stars, as they | health, will, we understand, extend his journey as far as Washington. They 
new revolution in Mexico will follow upon this captivity or death of their presi- | increase in numbers will be overcast with the murky vapors of oppression, and | will return to Canada, we learn, by way of Boston, and fix their residence for 
dent and commanding general ; we have rumors, indeed, that such a revolution | the only portion of your banners visible to the eye will be the blood-stained 








the summer season at Sorel. Col. Rowan and lady accompanied the party to 
had happened even before his defeat ; but 1 cannot yet see my way clear to the | stripes of the task master. | Philadelphia y P Attia 
conclusion that either the independence of Texas, or the capture and military | Mr. Chairman, are you ready for all these wars? A Mexican war! a war pas. . ; . ut : 
execution of Santa Anna, will save you from war with Mexico. Santa Anna. with Great Britain, if not with France! a general indian war! a servile war? | Mr. and Mrs. Wood and Mr. Brough, sailed in the George Washington on 


was but one of a breed of which Spanish America for the last twenty-five and, as an inevitable consequence of them all, a civil wart For it must Wednesday for Liverpool. a 
years has been a teeming mother—soldiers of furtune, who, by the sword or the | ultimately terminate in a war of colors as wellas of races. Anddoyouimagine | Ancient Mysteries and Free Masonry. By John Fellows, A.M., New-York. 
musket-bal!, have risen to supreme power, and by the sword or musket-ball have | that while with your eyes open you are wilfully kindling and then closing your —From unavoidable circumstances we have postponed the notice of this in- 
fallen from it. That breed is not extinct; the very last intelligence from Peru eyes and blindly rushing into them; do you imagine that while, in the very | genious compilation much longer than we intended. It is a work of great labor 
tells of ove who has fallen there as Yturbide, and Mina, and Guerrero, and San- | nature of things, your own southern and southwestern states must be the | and research; displaying an intimate acquaintance with the rites, ceremonies, 
ta Anna have fallen in Mexico. The same soil which produced them is yet fer- | Flanders of these complicated wars, the battle field upon which the last great | and mysteries of the most celebrated nations of antiquity, and applying them 
tile to produce others. ‘They reproduce themselves, with nothing but a change | conflict must be fought between slavery and emancipation ; do you imagine that | aptly to the extensive society of Free Masons. So decply has the compiler 
of the name and of the man. Your war, sir, is to be a war of races—the Anglo- | your congress will have no constitutional authority to interfere with the institu- | gone into his subject, that it will be found extremely useful and interesting to 
Saxon American pitted against the Moorish-Spanish-Mexican American ; a war | tion of slavery im any way in the states of this confederacy! Sir, they must | antiquarians and general readers, as well as to the members of the Ancient 
between the northern and southern halves of North America; from Passama- and will interfere with it—perhaps to sustain it by war; perhaps to abolish it | Fraternity. 
quoddy to Panama. Are you prepared for such a war? by treaties of peace ; and they will not only possess the constitutional power so| ‘The Harpers have just published that excellent work The Doctor, from which 
And again I ask, what will be your cause in such a war! Aggression, con- | to interfere, but they will be bound in duty to do it by the express provisions of | we have on former occasions made extracts. The retail price is only Half a 
quest, and the re-establishment of slavery where it has been abolished. In that | the constitution itself. From the instant that your slaveholding states become | Dollar. 


war, sir, the banners of freedom will be the banners of Mexico; and your ban- | the theatre of war, civil, servile, or foreign, from that instant the war powers of | 


Williams’ Annual Register for the year 1836 is just published. We have 
ners, I blush to speak the word, will be the banners of slavery. 


congress extend to interference with the Jnstitution of slavery in every way by | often recommended this work to the public as one containing a great variety of 
Sir, in considering these United States and the United Mexican States as | which it can be interfered with, from a claim of indemnity for slaves taken or | interesting and important statistical matter, which is particularly valuable to 
mere masses of power coming in collision against each other, [ cannot doubt destroyed, to the cession of the state burdened with slavery to a foreign power. | travellers and strangers. ‘The present volume well sustains the previous cha- 
that Mexico will be the greatest sufferer by the shock. The conquest of all Marricd.—On the Ist inst. by the Rev, Wm, Richmond, Robert Livingston, of | racter of the work, and will, or ought to have an extensive sale. 

Mexico would seem to be no improbable result of the conflict, especially if the | Clermont, to Frances Ann Clarkson, only daughter of Jonathan Goodhue, 























| — 
war should extend no farther than to the two mighty combatants. But will it Exchange at New York on London, 6U days, 64 a 6} yer cent. prem, From the Evening Star. 
be so continued? Mexico is clearly the weakest of the two powers ; but she a — = We have been requested to insert the following answer of Mr. Wood to the 
is not the least prepared for action. She has the more recent experience of I a} 1 ' I WuUOW letter accompanying the service of plate presented to him and to Mrs. Wood a 
war. She has the greatest number of veteran warriors; and although her ' & 2 | few days since. 
highest chief has just suffered a fatal and ignominious defeat, yet that has hap- ar To the Gentlemen composing the Plate Presentation Committee 
pened often before to leaders of armies too confident of success and contemptu- NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JUNE 11. 1836. “ Gentlemen,—Your letter of the Ist instant, and the splendid service of 
ous of theirenemy. Even now, Mexico is better prepared for a war of inva- | = re : | plate, presented by those friends of Mrs. Wood and myself in New-York, 
sion upon you, than you are for a war of invasion upon her. There may be By the arrival of the Orpheus from Liverpool, we are in possession of our 





: represented by you, have been received 
found a successor to Santa Anna, inflamed with the desire, sot only of avenging English files to the 15th ult. 


**On the part of Mrs. Wood, and at her desire, I have to assure you that the 
- Gieaster, hyve whet he and hg —S capper gin gg agree ne | General Evans has at length gained something in the shape of a victory for | kindness evinced towards her by the citizens of New-York, and the powerful, 
z é irit may go with him. may not only turn the tables upon | ,. ; . a ; oe he } “x: d,s ‘ hi P cei , 
OO RAEN GPM SE @ , wher teacgeaenn ; S "PON his troops, ina sortie made from St. Sebastian. But his victory would have | perhaps unexampled, support and patronage which she bas received, on every 
the Texian conquerors, but drive them fur refuge within your borders, and pur- : ; ; ; | occasion when she had the honour of appearing before them, have left impres- 
t he heart of y , s. Arey 1 t been a defeat, had it not ‘been for the timely arrival of Lord John Hay and the | ‘ ; 
sue them into the heart of your own territories. Are you ina condition to re- | Wa 4 | sions on her heart that never can be obliterated. She confidently hopes, and 
sist him! Is the succees of your whole army, and all your veteran generals, British naval force, which cannonaded the Carlists for five hours, and | indeed feels, that she does not leave one unkind impression against her on her 
and all your militia-calls, and all your mutinous volunteers against a miserable obliged them to relinquish the advantages gained in the early part of the day | departure from these shores, and this hope softens the pangs of an exceedingly 
ie . > risitte & . . . late campais 4 | isd panes ‘ov > P “teat 
band of five re eq hundred pti ee ce hanes in ave late rape. ¢ over the Queen’s mercenaries. Lord Palmerston then—for we should be | painful separation. ‘To you, gentlemen, who at a moment of peculiar anxiety, 
an earnest of the energy and vigour with which you are ready tocarry on that . P : re ‘ran self - . : ite del 
ss ; 4 “ ’ , / 3 ashamed to say England—has fairly embarked himself in actual war—his usual | proffered to her and myself not only the valuable presents which we have since 
far otherwise formidable and complicated war !—complicated, did [ say! And H : ; | received, but, what we consider of far more value, the kind expression of your 
how complicated! Your Seminole war is already spreading to the Creeks, and, mode of practising non-intervention. ow long Cle system te inst, we friendship and sympathy, she desires me simply to say that she thanks you. 
in their march of desolation, they sweep along with them your negro slaves, know not, but we trust not long. Surely the coutemplated changes in the ca- Your own feelings can best enable you to judge of hers. The minds that 
and put arms into their hands to make commen cause with them against you ; | binet should include the removal of sucha Minister from the British councils. | can conceive and confer a favour under such circumstances, can easily appre- 
>? | anrend. air. & P vies lo ‘ | _ itl ic atef: mare » hes Sas 
oe how rel nee Ny oy eg sit, a. : nese’ invader, ng ey ng OO} seme of cnt Landes papers intimate that the resignation of Lord Melbourne may | ciate the feelings with which a grateful and susceptible heart receives it. 
iberty in his hand, and the standard of freedom floating over his beac TO- ‘ wae 3 oR sc] sntlemen, pe thank ae © . " 
< Sy ; ail ee Tie daily expected, not altogether in consequence of difficulties in conducting the | ,. For mysclf, gentlemen, permit me, also, to thank you for your kindness. Be 
claiming emancipation to the slave and revenge to the native Indian, as he goes, : ’ I tI lieve me [am not, and never shall be ungrateful. If I have erred, and error 
invade your soil! What will be the condition of your states of Louisiana, of affairs of state, or from the prospect of certain defeat in the House of Lords on is our commur: lot, charge it to the head, but acquit the heart. And now, Gen- 
Mississippi, of Alabama, of Arkansas, of Missouri, and of Georgiat Where the Irish Corporation Bill. A circumstance has just come to light, which, | tjemen, before we part, I feel that to you and to myself I owe the expressions 
will be your negroes ! 


Where will be that combined and concentrated mass of | jt jg supposed, will bring his lordship into a similar difficulty to that which | of my regret that, since the manifestation of your kindness towards us, I have, 
Indian tribes, whom, by an inconceivable policy, you have expelled from their 


he experienced four years ago So says the John Bult. The difficulty | in 4 moment of excitement, permitted irritated feelings to triumph over pru- 
widely distended habitations, to embody them within a small compass on the , “ee J “i ee , k . i tec Saeco 7 | dence. Be assured that thie is mere stsongly Witt Soeiues wy thlende ius SOEs 
very borders of Mexico, as if on purpose to give that country a nation of natural ° finding a successor is doubiless formidable—Lord Mulgré ’ 4 o an | sibly disapprove. I might, perhaps, add much in mitigation, but to liberal 
allies in their hostilities against you? Sir, you have a Mexican, an Indian, and Russell have been mentioned as candidates, neither of whom, however, it | minds the best atonement for an involuntary error is its acknowledgment. 
a negro war upon your hands, and you are plunging yourself into it blindfold ; | appears, is palatable to the King. In this dilemma, Parliament has been ad-| + With sincere wishes jor your individual health and happiness, I remain, 
you are talking about acknowledging the independence of the republic of Texas, | journed for the evtire Whitsun holidays, which will give the cabinet time to | gentlemen, your obliged and faithful servant. JOSEPH WOOD. 
and you are thirsting to annex ‘Texas, ay, and Coahuila, and Tamaulipas, and . é oe . * June 6, 1836.” 
. ‘ ye : : breathe. This respite is quite necessary, for as the above facetious paper re- ’ 
Santa Fe, from the source to the mouth of the Rio Brato, to your already over- oreathe - eoage - 4 , - Tail i t . wre FEASTS SETS. TEIN ONS TE EIT 
distended dominions. Five hundred thousand square miles of the territory of marks, the difficulty of finding a head for the Jail is very great. | FENHEATRE ROYAL MONTREAL.-—-MR, Warp, formerly of the Theatre 
Mexico would not even now quench your burning thirst for aggrandizement. The learned Agitator of Ireland has been ousted from his seat as a represen- Royal, Bdinburgh, and Haymarket and Olympic Theatres, London, begs to 
* * * . * * inform the Ladies, Gentlemen, and public in general of Montreal, that in conse- 
But will your foreign war for this be with Mexico alone? No, sir. As the quence ef Mr. Dinmore’s duties at the Chestnut-Street Theatre, Philadelphia, pre- 
weak ty, Mexico, when the contest shall have once begun, will look abroad venting his attendance in Canada during the summer, the Theatre will be opened 
ch ght. — - : | when the contest took place, the most scandalous system of intimidation was | for a short season under Mr. Ward’s sole management, on Monday 27th June, with 
as well as among your negroes and your Indians, for assistance. Neither Great | ‘ : : ; ‘ ai din the deedof ni | an efficient company: and during the season he will have the honour to present 
Britain nor France will suffer you to make such a conquest from Mexico; no, | practised by the liberal party. Men's houses were marked in the dead of night, MR. & MRS. TERNAN (late Miss Fanny Jarman). 
nor even to annex the independent state of Texas to your confederation, without | and their owners, who had refused to vote for Mr. O Connell, threatened with | aaa se aatE.”’ i aeeoer’ 
their interposition. You will have an Anglo-Saxon intertwined with a Mexican venge wless mob. It is therefore satisfactory to learn that the NAGE, e Rsk S Eee r. 4 
war to wage. Great Britain may have no serious objection to the independence ~ peenee <2. & ere ; bt ey } | and other celebrated and attractive performers. The stock company will be such as 
Ty _ : li fe ae - . Pp Parliamentary Committee has upheld the cause of justice and freedom of elec- | to merit and ensure the ——— of an enlightened public, and neither cost nor 
of ‘Texas, and may be willing enough to take her under her protection, as a bar- ; . | trouble will be spared to render the establishment worthy of support 
F , ! uthven, who was much res rouble will be s| y Pport. 
rier both against Mexico and against you. But, as aggrandizement to you she | 0 by ousting the Agitator. Poor Ruthven, wh pected, had 


, ' > |} [June 11.—2t. 
will not readily suffer it; and, above all, she will not suffer you to acquire it by | been ousted previously by grim death. Messrs. Hamilton and West are declared | 


! : | ELMONT HOUSE—NEW BRIGHTON.—The subscriber respectfully in- 
conquest and tte re-establishment of slavery. Urged on by the irresistible, over- | the sitting members. A Mr. Sullivan, member for Kilkenny, has made way for | forms his friends and the public, that the Hotel at New Brighton, Staten 
whelming torrent of public opinion, Great Britain has recently, at a cost of one | mr. O'Connell, by accepting the Chiltern Hundreds, and the latter will, it is} Island, is nen goon when rag some omens Fate 4 — has ng made in 
undred millions of dollars, which her people have joyfully paid, abolished slaver f |} arranging the .stablishment, to render it a place of rural and agreeable resort; a 
h a n re 19 oe oe wy | understood, be elected for that county, free of expense. | large Baching Establishment will be ready by the Ist July. The steamboat ar- 
throughout all her colonies in the West Indies. After setting sueh an example, | \ rangement gives it advantages over many other establishments in the vicinity of 
er sible —_ . angome : " ow AP , Phags 
= poate sere or that - ey — rd and ap a o We have inserted in another column an extract from the speech of Mr. | New-York. Gentlemen desirous of béing in the city ean arrive at ed theese “ 
i -es Ss nh Slavery where 1 1a t or years abo.ished, an , . P , . ss | business as carly as they would from e upper part of the city. 1e hours o 
situated thus in the immediate neighbourhood of her islands. She will tell you, | Adams, in Congress, on the subject of the Texian revolution. It is impossible | \yeais will be made so as to suit the wishes of all Dinner will not be announced 
1 must have Texas as 2 >, 7 2de ithe | to deny to Mr. Adams great political foresight and sagacity, and we there-| until the Boat which leaves New-York at 3 o'clock, has arrived. 
that if yor s - exas as a member of your confederacy, it must be =“ , y ' is g P ~ ’ : | "The House will be under the dharae of aie! JAMES Ean A. trremablytesen 
out the taint or the trammels of slavery ; and if you will wage a war to hand-{ fore feel diffidence in doubting his conclusions. at degree of haste the | to the friends and visiters of the American Hotel in New-York. The wines and 
= and — tena fgg she will bye a Pus mya rotten = a Government of Great Britain may evince to recognize the independence | jiquors have been selected from the cellars of the Hotel, and will be found of the 
ains. Sir, whata ligure, in the eyes sind, would y ake, sad r : | choicest qualities. 
conflict with Great Britain: she fighting the bottlee of pls Rega yd of Texas, we do not pretend to say; but we are of opinion that the full | a oy WATER WITCH and CINDERELLA, leave Pier No. 1, 
li : § » a8 > cps » anc ‘ x . t os “ i anc JBN EES shee 7 - * 
the battles of slavery; she the benefactress, and you the oppressor of human and complete achievement of that independence, will be deemed a preliminary | N.R., at 7,9, and 12, A.M.; 3,5 Ne res Pronhoter aes ent 
= . a“ ropr or Am. 0 . 
kind! In such a war, the enthusiasm of emancipation, too, would unite vast | condition. This is the rule established by European statesmen at the present; —_ “ J. 1 ’ a 
numbers of her people in aid aS gs national rivalry, and all her national jealousy } day, and will not, we apprehend, be departed from hastily. That Great Bri- } REMOVA oe Arnold, M. D. Dentist. ——— ae ~ ng 
against our aggrandizemenut. No war was ever so popular in England as that , : , . . and the public, that he has removed to No. 28 arren st., next door below his 
~ would an cebtiens slavery, the slave wade aed the gy Rome. descendant tain would witness the dismemberment of the Republic of Mexico with com late residence. Dr. Arnold begs leave also te announce that he has associated with 
f nee ogn loins y silt ae a 2 placency, we doubt; for she, in common with the rest of Europe, considers the | him in his profession, Mr. Falkner, (lately from Kurope), who will attend more par- 
rom her own loins. . 4 ' , be srowi -_\ ticularly to the mechanical department. Messrs. Arnold & Falkner, hope by this 
As to the annexation of Texas to your confederation, for what do you want it? Spanish-Moorish race a proper counterpoise to the growing strength and ambi- 


, “oF : arrangement, to merit a continuatien of that patronage which, ‘Dr, A. has already 
Ave you not large and unwieldly enough already ! Do not two millions of square | tion of the United States of the North. Still we question if the Revolution of | so jiberally experienced. [m14-3t} 











j . : | 
tative for the city of Dublin, whose election, as well as that of his colleague Mr. 


| Ruthven, has been declared illegal and void. Our readers will recollect, that | 
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POEMS BY THE BASKET-MAKER. 


A Day in the Woods; a connected series of Tales and Poems. By Thomas 
Miller, Basket-maker, author of ‘Songs of the Sea-nymphs,” &c. 8vo. 
pp. 338. London, 1836. Smith and Elder. 

[Second Notice.] 


The chief characteristics of these pages are tenderness, and the recollection | endeared him to. his family, and commanded the esteem and respect of a large | some time. 


of those natural impressions whose poetry is of the green leaf and the wild 


flower. Even in a dreary London alley, the most dreary object almost in ex- | 


istence, the remembrance of the wild wood has wrought its own inspiration. 
Witness the opening picture :— 
« Silence is ever seated on her invisible throne in the deep bosom of the mute 
woods, and the far-extending ‘hist’ of the low-voiced leaves tells, by their 
smothered rustling, where stillness reigns ; every breath that creeps, shadow- 
like, along the overhanging foliage, sinks through the green gloom, and makes 
the quietness more profound. There is no tranquillity like that which settles 
upon the solitary forest: the tops of lonely hills are peaceful when they lie far 
away from town or hamlet, but in the curtained depths of dim glens, where no 
sky is visible, and no outstretched landscape catches the wancering eye, there 
alone dwells the pure serenity of repose. And in those listening recesses, 
where peace sleeps undisturbed by the sigh-breathing cares of agitated life, may 
such as are knit together by friendship and love resort to converse about the 
sorrows of this weary world, like travellers who have journeyed together 
threugh perilous paths, and are at last congregated around the hearth-stone of 
4rome. In the dull bronzy light of green and golden leaves, may they sit and 
‘breed over the images of those who have set out on their long journey to the 
dreamy land of death. 
beyond tree starts out hoary and old, while in the distance the entangling under- 
wood grows thicker, looking like an impenetrable wall of massy foliage. 
-and shadow are blended together, indistinct as the misty outline of two worlds 
mysteriously mingled; the one treading stealthily, as blue-footed twilight, 
invisibly along; the other folding up its glaring beams, and gliding into the illu- 
tminated gloom imperceptibly. There is a voice in silence which alone denotes 
her being, only audible as the low beating of the throbbing heart. Such is the 
melancholy murmuring of a brook, hardly heard above the faint whistle of the 
tall reeds by which it is hidden, or the lone coo of a mournful ringdove, that 
‘scarcely awakens the sleeping air—sounding like the feeble tones of a weary 
“spirit, who but whispered through the slumbering chaos, as he rested with 
subsided wings upon its verge. The humming bee, as it drowsily buzzes from 
bell to bell, seems calling upon the blowing flowers to be still; and the 
descending leaf, that falls dancingly down upon the stream, rides slowly beneath 
the deep umbrage, noiseless as the bubble it pursues: not a sound is heard 
beyond those that keep the harkening silence awake. The patting rain, that 
treads with silver feet from leaf to leaf, the springing of young boughs as they 
yield before the rustling kirtle of virgin beauty, and the shrill chirp of the 
flower-buried grasshopper, are all sights and sounds that hallow the enchantment 
of the forest.” 

Our author has an ear attuned to wrial music ; witness the happy expression : 
-—‘* And the feeble breeze that crept like enchanted laughter above the sleepy 
leaves.” 

Rural Images :— 

The Bee.—*‘ Here comes a heavy bee; he belongs to no hive, but is a free 
-Genizen of the hills and woods, and stores his sweets in the bole of some 
mighty tree, where he can securely feed upon his treasures in the winter, safe 
from the howling tempest. How gaily he flies along to the deep low music of 
his own wings! Now he has plunged into that blue-bell’s cup, head foremost, 
like a diver who dashes at once to the river-depths : so he has plunged through 
the loosened lustre of the petals, the clear cool crystal of the folded dew-drop, 
and is now revelling at the fountain of the flower’s sweetness. Happy bee! the 
range of the sunny hills is all thine own; thou canst sail down the fragrant 
valleys or carry thy merry minstrelsy through the teafy forest-bowers, then 
dash away in sunshine and song to the breezy banks of the far-off murmuring- 
river. * * 

The Gossamer.— The silken net-work of the tiny gossamer that hangs, 
glittering in the sun-light, between the vistas of that full-blown wild rose, looks 
like the curtaining of a fairy palace; and the transparent dew that is strung 
along the quaint-wrought roof shines like the dazzling diamonds in a sultan’s 
diadem ; still the little mechanist rests safely in the centre of his interlacings, 
and will, ere long, snap the light pillars of his slender fabric, and float among 
the feathery-footed clouds in his silver dwelling.” 

To some of the author's poems we have already paid our tribute of praise ; 
we now select an equally touching one. 





No noisy voice to break in upon their meditation, tree | 


Light | 


She Albion. 


of approaching death, continued, with unabated ardour and cheerfulness, both 

his professional and literary labours, in the double hope of making some 
| provision for his family, and of leaving behind him a reputation, more valuable 
‘in the estimation of well-constituted minds than wealth. ; His talents and 
| learning were not inferior to his high moral worth; and, with these superior | 
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altogether, and some will make nearly half crops and some full ones. The 
ground had been seeded before they left their homes; both cotton and corm 
were growing finely, and has remained undisturbed in most instances. I have 
not heard of more than two cotton gins or farm-houses that have been destroy- 
ed by the enemy. he best farming country was entirely out of their route. 


| qualities, he combined the most easy and engaging manners, which at ence | But, notwithstanding, this country has received a shock that will be felt for 


Hundreds have been ruined, and hundreds have left here that will 


| circle of friends. His professional learning and abilities were of the first order | never return. 


—his legal works, more particularly the treatise on real property, had obtained | 
forhim the reputation of a sound and acute lawyer—so that, had he been | 
| permitted to reach the ordinary term of human life he would doubtless have | 
risen to high distinction, but, like his father, he united with his professional 
| studies an extensive acquaintance with polite literature, and had long been 
| known as an elegant and accomplished writer. In his biography of sthe 
| historian of Leo X., written in a highly popular manner, he displays a vigour of 
| thought, and a reach of reflection, seldom found in productions of that descrip- 
| tion; and, when he died, bad nearly completed an historical work, which it is to 
be hoped, will not be lost to the world. Mr. Roscoe was in the thirty-seventh 
year of his age.—London, April 2. 
—<_— 
TEXAS. 
From the Courier § Enquirer. 

The arrival of seven or eight mails yesterday from New Orleans placed in 
our possession some very important advices from Galveston Island, which we 
give below. It will be found they contain more details of the great battle of 
the 2lst, than have yet been published, besides many interesting particulars of 
the President of Mexico and the state of things in Texas. It appears that pre- 
vious to the 21st, Harrisburg and New) Washington had been burned by the 
Mexicans. 

The letter or order of Santa Anna to General Filisola, signed by the former 
which has been sent to us, we give below. A translation has already been pub- 
lished in the New Orleans papers, but it differs from the present in some impor- 
tant points. The document itself is worded in a very singular manner. When 
Santa Anna speaks of * the small division acting near me or in my neighbour- 
hood” he must mean the division under his immediate command, but probably 
he did not consider it one of sufficient magnitude to admit him to speak of it as 
such. ‘The result has been that I am a prisoner of war to the opponents.” 
Here he does not even call Gen. Houston and his troops, his enemies. The 
whole is half an order and half a request to Gen. Filisola, and couched in such 
guarded terms, with a view probably to disarm somewhat, the violent resent- 
ment naturally felt towards him by the Texians. 

The original letter of Santa Anna, signed by himself, may be seen in the pub- 
lication office. 

Col. Wm. H. Wharton, Texas Commissioner, left New York yesterday for 
Texas. He will proceed on direct, with the exception of 2 days stay in Wash- 
ington city. At the moment of his departure he received letters from the Texian 
Agency at New Orleans of the 23d of May, with the additional intelligence that 
the Camanche Indians had risen in the rear of the retreating Mexicans and cut 
off all their supplies. 


“ Galveston Island, 6th May, 1836. 

“ The particulars of the battle with Santa Anna, will probably have already 
reached you, as however the presence of Santa Anna and his officers here have 
placed me in possession of* particulars not generally known, and as besides 
every circumstance connected with this memorable event is of vivid interest, I 
dare say the details I am about to give you wiil be found worthy attention. 

“Santa Anna had just fired New Washington, when news reached him on the 
20th, of the appearance of Texian troops. He was taken completely by sur- 
prise and says that as he had found all the farms deserted, and could learn 
nothing of General Houston, he concluded ali the inhabitants had left the coun- 
try. A skirmish only took place on the 20th with asmall detachment er scout- 
ing party, Houston keeping the main body in the woods under a hill where none 
could be seen. The next day, the 2lst, Santa Anna was quietly taking his 
siesta, when he was awoke by his aid with news of our approach, which he 
swore was a d—d lie. General Cox had arrived after a forced march with a 
re-inforcement about an hour or two before, and was likewise taking his svesta. 
Some of the men were sleeping, some cooking, some washing, in short, in any 
situation but that of preparation for battle, when they were pounced upon by 
us at about 4 o’clock P. M. of the 21st. 

‘Our troops marched up in front of the enemy on the open prairie, never firing 
a musket or rifle until within 80 yards. ‘The enemy were posted behind breast- 
works, and in the woods, and commenced with their artillery at a distance of 
400 yards. Our artillery opened at 210 yards. When the charge was sounded | 











THE DYING WIDOW. 
Those cold white curtain-folds displace, 
That form I would no longer see ; 


The Cabinet are making constant changes. 
Colonel Lamar is now Secretary at War. 
Colonel Collensworth, Secretary of State, (Carson absent.) 
Grayson, Attorney General. 
Charles E. Hawkins, Esq. is Commodore of the Texas Navy. We have 
four vessels in commission, Invincible, Independence, Liberty, and Brutus. 


Two of which are here, and two in New Orleans. 


All the Mexican prisoners (soldiers) are at work here at the fortifications. 
They are extremely: servile, and express great gratitude that their lives are spared 


and that they are well treated. 


Army of operations. 
“Excellent Sir—The small division acting near me having yesterday after- 
noon had an unfortunate encounter, the result has been that I am a prisoner of 
war to the opponents; who have observed towards me all possible considera- 
tion. ‘This being the case, I have to advise your Excellency to direct Gen. 


Sesma to countermarch to Bejar, there to await orders : and your Excellency 
will also do the same with the troops under your orders; and further direct in 
the same manner General Urrea to retire with his division to Gaudaloupe Vic- 
toria; inasmuch, as an armistice has been agreed upon with Gen. Houston, 
meanwhile, some negotiations are arranged, which will put an endtothe war 
forever. 


“Your Excellency can, for the maintainance of the army, which, of course, 


now remains under your Excellency’s orders, dispose of the funds arrived at 
Matamoras, and the provisions which ought to be at that place, and also at Vic- 
toria, and likewise dispose of the twenty thousand dollars which should be in 


the Treasury drawn from Bejar. 


I hope, that without (any) fail, your Excel- 


lency will comply with these measures, advising me in reply of your having 
commenced putting them into execution. 


God and Liberty. 
Camp on San Janinwo, April 22, 1836. 
(Signed) ANTO. LOPEZ DE SANTA ANNA. 
To his Excellency, General of Division D. Vincente Filisola.” 








HE PREMIUM GOLD MEDAL, Silver Medal and Diplomaof the Ameri- 


can Institute, were awarded for the best Incorruptible Teeth, superiur method 


of inserting and fixing them in the mouth, and other improvements in Dental Surgery 
---to JONATHAN DODGE, Operative, Surgical and Mechanical Dentist, No. 5 


Chambers-st., N.Y. {(Jan.10 


«sly. 





OAKDING AND DAY SCHOOL, for Young ladies, No. 683 Broadway, cor- 
ner of Amity Street, New York. 
Anxious to make her Seminary in every respect desirable, Mrs. Coley has en- 


one a French lady of competent ability as teacher of that language, and masters 


or the higher branches of instruction; which arrangement, combined with her former 


plans, she flatters herself will entitle her to a full share of patronage, from all parents 
who wish to give their daughters a liberal and polished education. As the French 


Rt.Rev. Bishop Onderdonk, John Laurie, Esq. 
Rev. Dr. Berrian, 

Rey. Dr. Lyell, 

Richard J. ‘Tucker, Esq. 
George Laurie, Esq. 


| teacher will reside in the family, the French language will be the medium of con- 
versation. 


aug. 20, 
Reference may be made to the following Clergymen and Gentlemen: [aug 
i Rey. Dr. Phillips, 
Rev. Erskine Mason, 
Henry Wreaks, Esq. 


Stewart Brown, Esq. 
J. Kearney Rogers, M.D. 
Robert Hogan, Esq. John S. Bartlett, M.D. 
Redwood Fisher, Esq. Charles Edwards, Esq. 
ALLS OF NIAGARA.—A gentleman, resident within a short distance of the 
Fails of Niagara, is willing, for the sake of establishing an agreeable neigh- 





bourhood, to sell at a moderate price a portion of his farm, in lots of from four to 
six acres, to such gentlemen only who will engage to build upon the lots with a view 
to reside on them. 


ways verdant. I 
eight to twenty-five feet. 


The land is a sandy loam, recommended by being dry in all seasons, and yet al- 
Excellent water is found on itat a depth nowhere exceeding from 
The situation is healthy and agreeable, and adjacent to 


the improving village of Drummondsville. 


The number of lots to be sold will not exceed eight. The mode of payment will 


be two fifths of the purchase money down, and the remainder in annual instalments 
of one fifth each, with interest on each instalment as it becomes due. 


Particulars may be known by referring, (if by letter post paid) to the editor of the 


Albion, and to Mr. Falconbridge, Postmaster, Drummondsville, Stamford, U. C. 


we rushed upon them; the cry of **the Alamo and La Bahia’ resounded | Ist, 


[March 5, 12t.| 
NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS 
From New York on the 8th, 17th and 24th of each month. From Havre on the 
8th, and 16th of every month. Having made a new arrangement for the Sailing 





throughout the lines. Their artillery (one piece only) was taken loaded, and | of these packets, the subscribers willdespatch them as above, and inthe following 
when in the act of being primed, and every artillerist put to the sword who did | order, viz -— 











They have assumed my husband’s face, not fly. i battle =— 0 cmc not and then commenced the rout and | Ships. Masters. | Days fF ng we from | Days of soating from 
And all night long it looked at me : slaughter. The poor devils of exicans would hold up their bands, cross them- | . Bevre, C.Stoddard,|Oct, 24, Feb. 16, June 8, Dec. 8, April r July 16 
I wished it not to go away, selves, and sing out “me no Alamo,” but nothing could save them; the blood of | guy, C.A.Forbes|Nov. 8, ** 24, Junel6, “16, © 8 Aug.1° 
Yet trembled while it did remain ; our countrymen was too fresh in the memory of our people to let one Mexican | France, C. Funk, [April . Aug. . Dec. W May 24, Sept.24, Jana, 
1 closed my eyes, and tried to pray— escape, until worn down with pursuit and siaughter, they commenced making, Francis Depau, |H.Robinson,/Nov.16, Mar. 8, Jure 24, Jan, 1, April 16, Aug. 8, 
Ales! 1 tried ia vaia. prisoners. Officers and all fled ; none dared attempt to stem the torrent. The! Rhone, | J. Rockett, | “* 24,“ 16, July 8, ** 8, May 1, ** 46, 
. ; Mexicans threw down their guns loaded, and sought safety in every direction, yee Carroll, Oe s _— I, gone Ss pee af oe July 24, Nov.24, 
4 know my head is very weak, while our cavalry and infantry pursued and cut them down. Muskets and rifles ane a fe Tomi shen a oe oni ane 8, Sept. 1, 
I’ve esen whet fancy con erent: , Francois Ist, J. Casttoff, 16, April 8, 24,'Feb. 1, 16, * §g 
T he y ; ee were clubbed when they had not time to reload, and the brains of the Mexicans ! Normandie, W.W. Pell,| “* 24, ** 16, Aug. 8) * 8, Junel, * 16. 
rey felt too low to aot :, beat out as they came up with them. The captain of one of the companies of | Utica, Depeyster, Jan. 1,May 1,Sept.1,| “ 24, “ 24, Oct. 24: 
- . ' I have thought too much of late. regulars pointed out one of his men to me who fired 19 rounds and used three | Formosa, Ww. B. Orne, Jan, 8, April24, Aug. 16, * 16, “ 6, Oct. 1, 
lave a few requests tu make : muskets, two of them having got choaked, and he having broke their breeches off | SilvieDe Grasse,)Weiderholdt) * 16, May 8, 24,Mar. 1, “ 16, ** 8, 
Just wipe these blinding tears away ;— over the heads of the Mezicene Poland, Anthony, 24, 16, Sept. 8,| ** 8, July 1, ‘* 16, 
I know your love, and for my sake Sas hatte seen Giaaha ieeak eeee a dee ee ee ee ee Erie, J, Funk, = |Mar.1, July 1, Nov. 1, April24, Aug.24, Dec.24, 
You will them all obey. aa New-York  MaCenmiche” ce marked on the map lithographed las Albary, J. Johnston, |Feb. 8, May 24, Sept.16,! Mar. 16, July 8, Nov. 1, 


My child has scarce a month been dead, 
My husband has been dead but five; 
What dreary hours since then have fled! 

I wonder I am yet alive. 
My child! through him Death aimed the blow, 
And from that hour | did decline ; 
His coffin, when my head lies low, 
] would have placed on inine. 
Those letters which my husband sent 
Before he perished in the deep ;— 
What hours in reading them I've spent ! 


The enemy were driven and retreated 


They ran in up to their necks, and our riflemen would shoot them inthe head. 
Santa Anna and Almonte in flying, plunged their horses into a quagmire, were 
thrown off and nearly suffocated before extricated. Both continued their flight | 
on foot, Santa Anna was furnished with a fresh horse on which he escaped | 
ten miles further, and was taken next day in disguise. Almonte, finding all was | 
lost, and fearing all would be cut to pieces, placed himself at the head of 3 or | 
400 men, made form in column, four to 8 deep, threw down their arms, and then | 
held up a white flag and surrendered them at once to a small budy of our troops | 
who were in pursuit, and they were all marched into camp together. Santa 
Anna was not recognized until presented to General Houston, whom he compli- 


These are all vesselsofthe firstclass and ably commanded, with elegant accommo- 


until many were forced into the water, which you will see bounds the land there. | dations for passengers,comprising all that may be required for comfort and convee 
| nience, including wines and stores of every description. 


Goods sent to either of the 


subscibers at New York, will be forwarded by their packets, free of allcharges except 
the expenses ectually incurred. 


C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broadst, 
WM. WHITLOCK, jr. 46 South st. 
JOHN Tf. BOYD, Broker, 9 Tontine Buildings. 
NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS 
[Te sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. ] 
This line of packets, will hereafter be composed of the following snips, which will 





| succeed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from 
New York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 


s 


17th, and 27th, of every month throughout the year, viz :— 


Whole nights, in which I could nut sleep : poten ae by —— Z man who conquered the Napoleon of the South Ships. | Masters. ‘Days of sane from pave of Selling from 
Oh! they are worn with many a tear ia sigeh este eghe Meenas sl | . oth ta. sag or temouth. 
ahaa for ether eyes to see ; ’ With Santa Anna all his staff were takenor killed. If any escaped, it was | Toronto, Mg Griswold, | April 10, May 27,, June 1, 

But oft w he Se 2th a captain of cavalry, and it is supposed about ten others. There never was so | Untatlos |Huttleston, | 20, Feb. 17, Feb.20, 
ut oft when sad they did me cheer— onal defeat wit! little | sid 0 ’ : é Westminster, George Moore, May 1, in| Bee lar. 1, 
Pray, bury them with me. complete a defeat with so little loss on one side. urs consists of 3 killed on St. James, Wm. S. Sebor, “10, \Mar. 7, “im, 

= the field of battle 5 dead since of their wounds, and 15 more wounded : in all Mediator, |H.L.Champlin, “90, = 2 “ 26, 

Phis little cap my Henry wore 23 killed and wounded. ‘The Mexican dead were strewed around forten miles, , Montreal, C.H.Champlin June i, | “ 27, April, 
rhe very day before he died ; and must have xmounted to at least 600; as many or more are prisoners, Gladiator, Thos. Britton, r 10, \April 7, “10, 

And I shall never kiss it more— Almonte says there were 1200 Mexican troops in the engagement, the best they Seesee, hi 4 Lap eset Jul 7" ee ie ** 20, 
When dead, you'll place it by my side. had. We made the attack with less than 600 men. All Santa Auna’‘s camp ne segue IMC adviek| we 10. \May Hy a ad 

I know these thoughts are weak, but, oh! equipage, baggage of every kind, in short, all the Mexicans had with them, fell Samson, ’ ID. Chadwick, “20, wo © 9° 
What will a vacant heart Lot crave! 


And, as none else can love them so, 


into our hands; some $8 or $10,000 in specie. There was supposed to have 


i ’ ’ ’ 
These ships are all of the ficst class, about 600 tons burthen,and are commanded 


been $50,000 in cash in the army chest 
soon. 


by able and experienced navigators, Great care will be taken that the Beds, 
Stores, &c. are of the best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at 
$140, outward, for each aduit, which includes Wines and Liquors. Neither the cap- 
| tains nor owners of these packets will be responsible for any letters, parcels or pack- 
ages sent by them unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply to 
JOHN GRISWOLD 70 Southstreet, New York. 
GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co., 134 Front street, or to 
GEORGE WILDES, & Co.,No. 19 Coleman street, London, 
GARRATT & GIBBON, Portsmouth. 


The gold part of it disappeared very 

Some of the troops had fine pickings. 
Galveston Island, 8th May, 1836. 

We have all the Mexican prisoners here, consisting of the President Santa 

Anna, General Coss, Almonte, anda number of Generals, &c. &c. I enclose 

| you a list of them, their ages, &c. as also of the officers killed in battle—the 

officers made it out themselves for me. These prisoners, as! expected, came 

down in the first steamboat after I left camp and were landed last evening. 


I'll bear them to my grave. 
The miniature that still I wear, 
When dead, I would not have removed : 
*Tis on my heart—oh ! leave it there, 
To find its way to where I loved ; 
My husband threw it round my neck, 
Long, long befure he called me bride ; 




















: , Ey cr AES Vass, 
And I was told that, ’midst the wreck, Santa Anna, Almonte, and Secretaries have been placed on board an armed | , NEW-Y — ag noe yy iy seh wa I 
He kissed mine ere he died. schooner in the harbour. Ships. ssesters. wom 4 VoL from | Days o Kreme Srom a 
.T . ‘ * The Mexica ) 2 Terac a als . ork. : averpool, whe 
There's little that I care for now, om lexican troops we running out of Texas much faster than they came Caledonia, Graham, j|Jan. 1, May 1, Sept.1,) Feb. 16, June 16, Oct.16, cult 
Except this simple wedding ring - in lirty men who went on with Santa Anna's express, came up with 200 Roscoe, Delano, = & 2. oh ee ah owt 
I faithfatie tana tx ae | Mexicans with 9 pieces of artillery, and they immediately surrendered, saying 1f Hibernia, Wilson, “16, ** 16, ‘* 16,)Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1, a 
aithfully have kept my vow, | Senta Anne and the officers were t . ying Sheffield Allen “04. & Of & 24 “ gg 6g ug Cx». 
Jol Geol ues tus Glial tates j Santa Anna and the officers were taken, there was no use in their fighting. ema.” Marshall Feb. UJ 1’ Oct r} © a6. 6 Tae 16. cha: 
wae if ; ° ° | General Wall, a Frenchman, came in from another division of the army ¢ Europe, Warshall, » 1, June t, e o5 Dy Dy ’ 
I neve : , r ision of the army and .} “ “ “ “ee “es 
vever yet have laid it by | surrendered 1 a ; , ; : Geo. Washington, | Holdrege, 8, 8, 8, 24, 24, * 24, dela 
A moment since my bridal day ; ( siaeieer teties siieiih cid not wish to fight any more if Santa Auna Columbus, Cobb, | “16, “* 16, ** 16,)Aprill, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, of ¢ 
Where he first placed it let lie y was taken He has been released and sent back. I send this with ad iplicate United States, Holdrege, rT” eh Pe. eee eee saic 
Ob! take it not away! of Santa Anna’s letter to Filisola. He handed it to me with a request that I } South America, Waterman, |Mar.1,July 1, Nov.1,j “* 16, * 16, “* 16, 
; . | , “ay : ; , > : “ “ “ se % ‘ 6 
. would endeavour to forward it, but as there is no chance that I sball be able to Napoleon, Smith, a Tee oe, ag, * 26, * 26, 
Now wrap me in iny wedding gown, do this, I send it to you as a curiosity | Sngland, Waite, 16, “ 16, 16,)May 1,Sept.1,Jan. 1, 
You scarce can think how cold I feel : «The Mexican dead lie yet un! 14} ; ; St. Andrew, Thompson, "iy * ay " Me fs 6s 8 FR, 
ink ol eel; Me; ei e yet unburied, and the stench in the neizhbourhood is he Borsley Aprill. A ' “ 16) 6 “ 
And smooth my ruffled pillow down intolerable 3 Orpheus, ursley, Aprill, Aug. 1, Dee. 1, 16, 16, 16, 
Oh! how my cloud yous 7 , Independence, Nye, oe a ee oe we 
) 1y Clouded senses ree} G alve to I ] id hel N ‘ > Ne hA Tar I ow “ 16 “ 16 % 161) » . Be! " 
. . : ; : alveston Island, 10th May, 1836. North Amer*ca, YIXEY, Dy . 6,|/June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, + 
™~ “ _ > Support me to the inet by I have this moment parted with Santa Anna and Almonte, who the Cabinet Virginian , Harris, » 24, Se es ree 
Yh! let more air into the room } take with them to Velasco. which. for ee pte ‘ Consignees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia,Columbus, Europe, South America, Eng- fath 
a ’ ich, for a while will be the seat of government. os -AD " ya ROEVES EP ED : . 
he struggle now is nearly past | They are both under great an: : | land, Orpheus, North Amer'ca, BARING, BROTHERS, & Co., Liverpoc!, ot 
Husband and child! | ay |} loubt t ‘er great apprehension for their personal safety—though | GOODHUE & Co., or C.H. MARSHALL, N.Y Wi 
UsUaGHhG ant nid . ci e > } bt their | s ane . " } Ss “ oh pe“ gh gee —_—s E 
- rte "A count their o¢e will be spared—and disliked leaving here very much. These ships are al! of the firstclass,commanded by men of character and expe- our 
—>— Santa Anna embraced me in the most cordial and affecting Mexican manner on | rience,and care will be taken that the beds, bedding, and stores, shal! be of the best < 
MR. HENRY ROSCOE parting. He and Almonte were kept on board the Invincible until the moment | kind. The rate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the proprietors ° 
We have this 1 , th Se” : of their departure. Notwithstanding his cruelties, I could not help tying the of the other lines, at $140, including wines and liquors. a 
i ee eee eee ord, with sincere regret, the death of Mr. Henry | President of Mexico as I escorted him from the side of th pth Sb ge tt Neither the captain nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, wae 
swoscue, WhO, after a protracted and painful illness, breathed his last on the steamboat. H é : ogg pe sice or the vessel to the | narcels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. bee 
25th instant, at his house at Gateacre settee SB Shanenel H ons : nbos is eyes were suffused with tears. The steamboat was crowded Consignees of ships Shefheld, United States, St. Andrew, and Virgiaian, som 
son of the late William ] ses pool € was the youngest | to overliowing—music playing a quick American air—smiling faces all around, S. WHITNEY—SANDS, TURNER, FOX & CO., and R. KERMIT, N.Y. 


> 
voscoe, and, in person and manne >} even é t | : 
family resembled his father ‘fF ad manners, most of all the} even among the lowest classes, who had lost their all ” 
Galveston Island, 12th May. | 


planters are all returning to their farms who have not left the country \ 


SANDS, HODGSON, TURNER & CO, Liverpool. 
Consignees of ships Napoleon, Roscoe,Geo. Washington, and Indepe ndence, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co.,N. Y. 
CEARNS,CRARY & Co., Liverpool, 


He had for several years been aware that his 
4er, a species of consumption, would terminate fatally ; but, in the face | “ The 





